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W: are building the bodies of strong American fighting men in camps with 





Porter physical fitness apparatus. .. . True, almost all our production today is for the U. S. 
armed forces. But, come V-Day, our factory will again provide America's schools, clubs, 
parks and playgrounds with America’s finest physical fitness equipment. . . . However, 
WPB has approved release of some items of gymnasium equipment to schools with phys- 
ical education programs approved by the U.S. Office of Education—in order that Amer- 


ican children today may be made strong for tomorrow. List on request. 






Makers of the famous “Spalding”, “Chicago” and “Lou- 
den” lines of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming 
Pool Equipment. 
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IS CONTROLLED QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY 
WITH 











Playground of Pelham High School, 
Pelham, New York, a typical user of 
Gulf Sani-Soil-Set. Note the clean 
appearance of uniforms and shoes. 








Why Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is the practical 
answer to YOUR dust-annoyance problems: 


Highly Effective—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set completely eliminates 
dust annoyance immediately after application. No long 
waiting periods are necessary before the ground is ready 
for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished by the 
action of the compound in adhering to and weighing 
down dust particles. In addition, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set pos- 
_ sesses valuable germicidal properties. 


Long Lasting—Because of its extremely low volatility and 
insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains effec- 
tive for long periods. One application per season or year 
is usually sufficient. 


Easily Applied—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, easy 
and pleasant to use. It can be applied by sprinkling can 
or sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly and uniformly. 





Saves Maintenance Expense—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set prevents 
the growth of grass on areas treated and reduces cleat- 
ing and dusting inside near-by buildings to a minimum. 

Write today for the booklet giving complete informs 
tion about this modern, proven dust allayer. 


mail this coupon today 








Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Snanene JH&PE 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, 

Please send me, without aodam: a copy of the booklet,’ ‘Gull 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern proven agent for controlling dust.” 
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The six official bulletins in the Keds Sports 
Library were written to give coaches, athletic 
directors and physical education instructors the sports 
information they need in a quick graphic manner. 

If your Keds Sports Library is not complete, a 

letter to us on your school stationery will bring the 
bulletins to you. Limited quantities are available 

for you to give squads. Address your letter to 

Frank Leahy, Director, Keds Sports Department, 
United States Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


1 FOOTBALL (Passing and Kicking) by Coach Frank 
Leahy 


2 BASEBALL (All fundamentals) by Frankie Frisch 


3 OUTDOOR SPORTS AND GAMES. Tennis by Don 
Budge, Badminton by J. Frank Devlin. Swimming, 
Camping, Games. m 


4 FooTBALL (Blocking, Tackling and Carrying the Ball) 
by Coach Frank Leahy. 


5 PHYSICAL FITNESS. Government-sponsored Physical 
Fitness Program: Tumbling, Jumping, Running, Rope 
Climb, Military Track, Achievement Tests and Rough 
and Tumble Combatives. 


6 BASKETBALL (Passing and Shooting; Individual and 


Team Offense and Defense) by Coach Everett Dean and 


Coach Bill Anderson. 6@ 


A NEW KEDS BULLETIN 


h ON SOFTBALL 


ed © sports DEPARTMENT 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N. Y. 
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Now Barnes Books 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 


By Frank G. Menke 

Over 650 pages packed full of background, records and vital 
statistics of some 120 sports. This tremendously useful book 
is the result of a careful compilation of filtered facts from 
2,000 books plus author’s research of over 20 years. “Believe 
It or Not” Ripley states the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 
can answer 4,000,000 questions on sports. Undoubtedly it is 
now the accepted sports authority in the United States. 

Here are excerpts of the contents, lifted at random; Angling; 
Archery; Australasian Sports; Badminton; Baseball—Major, 
World Series, Minor; Basketball; Bicycle Racing; Bowling; 
Boxing; England in Sports; Football—American Pro, Amer- 
ican Six-Man, Austus Football, Australian, Canadian, Gaelic, 
Rugby, Soccer; Golf; Gymnastics; Horseshoe and Quoit 
Pitching; Jiu Jitsu. 


Cloth, Many illustrations by Willard Mullin $3.00 


SPORTS: THEIR ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


By William Leonard Hughes and Jesse Feiring Williams 
A brand new book by two of the nation’s foremost physical 
educators. Furnishes a sound, authentic basis for the whole 
sports program and practical, concrete suggestions for organiz- 
ing and conducting such a program. Among the contents are: 
Sports in a Modern Demo- Organization of Sports. 

cratic State. Financing of Sports. 

Health Supervision of Sports. Purchase and Care of Equip- 
Sports in Elementary Schools. ment. 
Sports in Secondary Schools Management of Sports. 

and Colleges. Rules and Regulations. 
Sports in Social Awards and Point Systems. 

tions. Facilities. 

Sports in Industry. (The Sports Staff. 
6”x9”, Cloth, Illustrated 


Organiza- 


$4.00 


THEY PLAYED THE GAME 
By Harry Grayson 

Every baseball coach, player and fan will be interested in this 
collection of stories of famous baseball players. Babe Ruth, 
Lou Gehrig, Joe McGinnity and some 50 others—their stories 
and pictures are all here. Billy Southworth, Manager of the 
National League Champions, the St. Louis Cardinals, says: 
“Aside from its value as a contribution to baseball lore, THEY 
PLAYED THE GAME is absorbingly entertaining.” 


8 vo. Cloth, Illustrated $2.00 


Sprung 19d 

HOW TO RELAX 
By William “Little Bill’ Miller 
“Little Bill” Miller is probably the country’s foremost ¢ 
on how to relax. For the past six years—from coas 7 
—he has spread and demonstrated the gospel that ey 
knows but few understand; a relaxed, 
better than a set of tense, taut muscles. Among his Pupils ang 
followers have been thousands of individuals of all ages, j 
cluding football and basketball teams, professional baschal 
clubs, college coaches and Army Aviation cadets. 
Now, for the first time, “Little Bill” unfolds his Sensational 
trade secrets in the pages of a book. Through study and Drac. 
tice of the simple, direct, practical methods outlined jn this 
ook, every physical education instructor and coach can learn 
the valuable secrets of body control and relaxation. 
6”x9”, Cloth, Illustrated 


t to COast 


ery athlet 
loose body perform, 


$2.00 


DANCES AND STORIES OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


By Bernard S. Mason 
This book sets forth the dances of the American Indians jy 
such a way that they can be used successfully for stage o- 
council-fire entertainment. Complete directions are given {or 
costumes, words, steps and movements. The dances were ¢. 
ected for their adaptability to production, authenticity, repre. 
sentation of main cultural areas, and an attempt to include 
as many themes, motifs and types of dances as possible. Ip. 
cluded are 27 superb photographic reproductions of dances jn 
full costume. 
4 vo. Cloth, Illustrated 


BICYCLING 


By Ruth and Raymond Benedict 
A New Addition to the Barnes Sports Library 
Here is a complete guide to bicycles and bicycling. Wel 
suited to the recreational side of physical education, the text, 
with numerous photographs and line drawings, tells you how 
to select, ride, repair and enjoy your bicycle. 
8 vo., Illustrated 


THE COUNTRY DANCE BOOK 
By Beth Tolman and Ralph Page 
Here is the old fashioned square dance, its history, lore, vatia- 
tions, calls, together with complete, illustrated instructions 
Teaching or learning square dancing from this book is FUN! 
12 mo. Cloth, Music suggestions, Illustrated $1.90 


$5.00 


$1.25 


Do you Have These Outstanding Titles for your Spring Program? 


- From the Barnes Sports Library - 


ARCHERY by Natalie Reichart and Gilman Keasey 

BASEBALL by Daniel E. Jessee 

GOLF by Patty Berg and Otis Dypwick 

FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL by Bernath E. 
Phillips 


LAWN GAMES by John R. Tunis 
SOFTBALL by A. T. Noren 
TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs 
TRACK AND FIELD by Ray Conger 


Each book is written by an expert, fully illustratea, and priced at $1.25. 
Complete Catalog and New Spring Bulletin available upon request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1838 


67 WEST 44th STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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EDUCATION 


“Fitness for Today and Tomorrow” 


National War and Peace Fitness Conference 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Meeting with the Eastern and Southern, Districts 


April 24-27 
MONDAY, APRIL 24 


9:00 a. M.-11:00 p. M. Demonstrations of local physical fit- 

ness programs by various agencies. Secure schedule at 
Registration Desk. 

9:00 a. M. Registration. 

9:00 a. M. Meeting of Board of Directors. 

9:00 a. M.-12:00 m. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 

Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, 
Chairman. 

9:00 a. M.-6:00 p. M. Meeting of Legislative Board, National 

Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Dr. Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley, Chairman. 

12:00 m. Board of Directors’ luncheon. 
12:00 m.-2:15 p. M. Luncheon meeting of the National 

Physical Education Committee of the YMCA’s of the United 
States. 

Chairman: John H. Brooks. 

Secretary: HH. T. Friermood, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, National Council of YMCA’s. 

Introduction of new members. 

Reports on assigned projects. 

Reports from Standing Committees. 

Discussion: Organizational plans for setting up the Na- 
tional Health and Physical Education Representative Coun- 
cil of the YMCA’s. General strategy in strengthening pro- 
grams of service in aquatics, physical fitness, leadership, 
health education, and boys’ programs of progressive phys- 
ical education. 

1:00-6:00 p. m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 

2:00-5:00 p. mM. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 

Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, 
Chairman. 

4:30-6:00 p. m. All-Conference Motion Pictures. 

5:30-7:30 p. M. Dinner meetings as desired. 

5:30-7:30 p. m. Dinner meeting. National Association of 

Directors and Teachers of Physical Education for College 
Women. Open to members and to invited guests. For 
further information correspond with Miss Elizabeth Hal- 
sey, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, National Presi- 
dent. Make reservations with Dorothy Bateman, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, Eastern Association Presi- 
dent. 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. 

1:30-6:00 P. mw. 

Presiding: Alfred Kamm, Executive Director, Boys’ Club 
of Wilmington, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Secretary: Walter M. Hall, Director of Program and 
Personnel Service, Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., New 
York City. 

General Discussion and Committee Reports. 

National Council of the Research Section 
2:00-5:00 p. m. Discussion meeting. 
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Hotei Pennsylvania 


New York City 


Chairman: Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


6:00-7:30 p. m. Informal dinner and business meeting. 


American Physiotherapy Association and Therapeutic Section 

3:00-7:00 Pp. M. 

Place: Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 400 First 
Avenue at 23rd Street East. 

Committee: George Deaver, Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled; C. Garman Dingwall, President, New York Chap- 
ter, American Physiotherapy Association; Josephine L. 
Rathbone, Chairman pro tem for Therapeutic Section. 

Chairman for the Day: Ivalclare S. Howland, Chairman- 
Elect, Therapeutic Section, Eastern Society. 

3:00-4:00 p. m. Demonstration. ‘Testing for Motor Abili- 

ties.” 

Discussion Leader: Marjorie Sheldon, Branch Brook School 
for Crippled Children, Newark, New Jersey. 

4:00-5:00 ep. m. “Amputations and Prosthesis.” 

Discussion Leader: Frank Sally, Head of Artificial Limb 
Shop, Institute for the Crippled and Disabled. 

5:00-6:00 p. m. Informal social and tray supper. 

6:00-7:00 p. mM. “The Program for Convalescence in the 
Army Air Corps,” representative from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office. 


National Section on Dance 
10:00 a. m.-8:00 P. M. 

Conducted dance tour of New York City, covering dance as 
art, as education, and as recreation. Visits to schools, 
colleges, studios, folk groups, libraries, museums, etc.; 
organized in terms of various age groups and interests, 
including an afternoon active session at New York Uni- 
versity. Come prepared to dance. Inquire at the Confer- 
ence Information Desk for details and registration for tour. 


Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education 

Presiding: Harold K. Jack, Minnesota, President. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Frank Stafford, Indiana. 
(Meeting open only to present and past members of the 
Society.) 

1:30 vp. m. Committee report, “Present-day State Programs 

in Physical Education.” 

Chairman: Ray Duncan, Illinois. 

2:15 p. m. Committee report, “A Survey of Teacher Supply 

and Certification in the Nation.” 

Chairman: Harold K. Jack, Minnesota. 

2:45 p. m. Committee report, “A Suggested Plan for the 

Post-War Program in Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation.” 

Chairman: Frank Stafford, Indiana. 

4:30 p. m. Business meeting. Active members. Committee 

reports: Constitution, Bernice Moss, Utah, Chairman; Reso- 
lutions, Hiram Jones, New York, Chairman; Records, 
Charles Spencer, North Carolina, Chairman ; Nominating, 
E. V. Graves, Virginia, Chairman. 
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President’s Report. 

Action on committee reports and other business of the 
Society. 

Election of officers. 

Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors’ Society 

1:30-4:30 P. M. 

Presiding: Robert E. Laveaga, President of the Physical 
Education Society of YMCA’s of North America, New 
York City. 

1:30-2:15 pv. m. Fellowship period supervised by E. L. 

Sumner, Eric Oakshott, and Earl N. Teraldsen. 

2:15 p. m. “YMCA’s Program of Fitness for Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

Introductions: Ernie Sumner, President, New York City 
YMCA Physical Education Cabinet, will present guests 
and. members of the National Physical Education Com- 
mittee. 

“What's Happening around the Country in Y.M.C.A. Physi- 
cal Education by Areas and States?” Reports from presi- 
dents, or area and state staff men: Stearns, Ware, Ledlie, 
Maricle, Shotsbarger, and others. 

“Facilities and Plans for Military Rehabilitation,’ Dr. Frank 
Krusen, Mayo Clinic. 

“Working Toward the Second Century,” Clifford M. Carey, 
Secretary for Young Men’s and Adult Program, National 
Council Y.M.C.A.’s. 

“Greetings from the Executive Secretary of A.A.H.P.E.R.,” 
3en W. Miller. 

Introduction of 
AATP_E.R. 

“Latest Plans of the National Y.M.C.A. Physical Education 
Conference at Lake Geneva,’ M. L. Walters, General 
Conference Chairman. 


August H.  Pritzlaff, President, 


from Canada,” A. M. Harding, Secretary for 


, Canadian National Council. 

“Army and USO Program Services,” Harry D. Edgren. 

“Previews of the A.A.H.P.E.R. Conference,” Arthur H 
Steinhaus. 

“Points of Emphasis in the National Y.M.C.A. Physical Edu- 
cation Program,” H. T. Friermood, Secretary for Health 
and Physical Education, National Council Y.M.C.A.’s. 

“Military Research in Reconditioning Programs,” C. H. Mc- 
Cloy, Special Consultant, Surgeon General’s Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

8 :00-10:00 P. mM. 

Official Opening of Conference: A. H. Pritzlaff, 
Schools, Chicago, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


“Creetings 


) rcqeal | *y “+9 
Physical Kducation 


Public 
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Presiding: 


‘ Charles J. Kraft, Jr., Public Schools, New York 
City, Conference Manager. 
Presentation of Honor Awards: 
City, Missouri, Chairman. 
Introduction of Speakers: Hiram A. Jones, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York. 
Speaker: Major-General Lewis B. Hershey, Dircetor, Sele. 
tive Service System. 
10:00 p.m.-1:00 A.M. Reception. Informal dancing. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 25 


Theme: “Fitness for Today” 
7:30-8:45 a. M. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
8:00 A. M. Registration. 
7:30-8:45 a. M. Breakfast meeting, National Committee on 
Aquatic Leadership. 
Presiding: Dr. T. K. Cureton, University of Illinois, Chair- 
man. 


Helen Manley, University 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
9:00 a. m.-12:15 P. M. 

Presiding: A. H. Pritzlaff, Board of Education, Chicago; 
President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Theme: “Today’s Fitness.” 

9:00-10:30 a. Mm. “Fitness in Our Armed Forces.” 

Colonel Theodore P. Bank, Chief, Athletic and Recreation 
Branch, Special Service Division, U. S. Army. 

Captain Lyman S. Perry, Naval Aide to the Secretary, U. S$. 
Navy. 

Captain Dorothy C. Stratton, Director, Women’s Reserve 
Coast Guard Hdgtrs., Washington, D. C. 

Colonel J. Henry Pool, Executive Officer, Ass’t Chief Air 
Staff Training, Hdgqtrs., Army Air Forces. 

“Yesterday is History—Today We March,” C. H. McCioy, 
State University of Iowa. 

10:45 a. m.-12:15 ep. m. “On the Home Fronts.” 

Schools and Colleges: David K. Brace, Principal Specialistin 
Physical Fitness, U. S. Office of Education; Dorothy la 
Salle, Senior Specialist in Physical Fitness, U. S. Office 
of Education. . 

Community: Frank S. Lloyd, Executive Officer, Commit 
tee on Physical Fitness, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington. 

Industry: W. P. Jacobs, President, Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, South Carolina. 

12:15-1:30 vp. m. Informal luncheons as desired. 
12:15 p. m. Luncheon and business meeting of Eastern Distrit 

Association. Ruth Evans, Board of Education, Springfield, 

Massachusetts, President. 
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National Association Officers 


Left to right, opposite page: August H. Pritzlaff, President; William L. Hughes, 


President-Elect; Jay B. Nash, Past President. 


Left to right, above: H. H. Walker, Vice-President—Health Education; Ruth 
Evans, Vice-President—Physical Education; Louis R. Burnett, Vice-Presi- 


dent—Recreation. 
At right: Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


2:00-5:00 p. M. Health Education Division. 

Theme: “The Role of Health Education in Total Fitness.” 

Presiding: H. H. Walker, Vice-President, Health Educa- 
tion, A.A.H.P.E.R., University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Working Conference 


Leader: (To be announced. ) 

Procedure: After preliminary discussion, the audience as a 
whole will get itself organized, discuss procedures, select 
issues, and divide into smaller working groups. 

Resource Consultants: (To be announced.) 

4:45-5:00 p. M. Business meeting and report of nominations. 

2:00-5:00 Pp. M. Physical Education Division. 

Theme: “Fitness Through Physical Education.” 

Presiding: Ruth Evans, Vice-President, Physical Educa- 
tion, A.A.H.P.E.R., Public Schools, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Address: “Fitness—A Definition and a Guide to its Attain- 
ment,” Arthur H Steinhaus, Consultant in Health Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

School and College Discussion: “Immediate Needs for At- 
taining Fitness Through Physical Education.” 

Elementary Schools—Miss Helen Manley, Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, University 
City, Missouri. 

Secondary Schools—Miss Grace Jones, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Summit, New Jersey; Mr. Arnold 
Fink, Director of Health and Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Colleges—Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Director of Physical 
Education, Smith College; Dr. Jackson Sharman, Director 
of Health and Physical Education, University of Alabama. 

Address: “Expanded Physical Education Programs in the 
General Program of Education,” John L. Miller, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 
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4:45-5:00 p. M. Business meeting and report of nominations. 
2:00-5:00 Pp. M. Recreation Division. 
Theme: “Recreation, A War Service.” 


Presiding: Louis R. Burnett, Vice-President, Recreation, 
A.A.H.P.E.R., Public Schools, Baltimore. 

Speakers: G. Ott Romney, Mark A. McCloskey. 

4:45-5:00 p. m. Business meeting and report of nominations. 

Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 

4:00-6:00 p. Mm. Open meeting. 

Presiding: Wilbur C. DeTurk, Public Schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Grand Vice-President, Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, national physical education fraternity for men. 

Topic: “The Venereal Disease Problem.” 

Discussion Leader: Fred Foertsch, Special Assistant, Divi- 
sion of Physical Education, Public Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Speaker: Dr. Norman R. Ingram, Chief, Division of Ven- 
ereal Disease Control, Philadelphia Department of Public 
Health and Associate Director, Institute for the Control 
of Syphilis, Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Speaker: Erwin C. Drescher, Surgeon, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Director, Venereal Disease Control Office, District 
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1, New York City. 
Speaker: Howard Conrad, Curriculum Consultant, Social 

Hygiene, Public Schools, Philadelphia. 

The speakers will present their reactions in reference to 
these phases of the topic: 

1. An over-all view of the problem as it exists today. 

2. Responsibilities of the home, school, and community to 
effectively meet the problem. 

3. Local, state, and national government obligations to in- 
sure veneral disease control. 

4. Probable future implications growing out of the present 
efforts to combat venereal disease. 


Summarizer: William B. Cook, Manhattan College, New 
York, N. Y. 
Note: The meeting will be opened to the audience for 


discussion from the floor after the various phases of the 
topic have been given. 

6:00-8:00 p. m. Dinner meeting of Phi Epsilon Kappa. 

Chairman of Arrangements: Mr. Fred Foertsch, Special 
Assistant, Division of Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

4:00-6:00 p. m. All-Conference Motion Pictures. 


4:00-6:00 p. mM. Recreation Committee, Caswell M. Miles, 
Chairman. 

5:00-5:30 pe. mM. Southern District Association. 

Presiding: Katherine W. Montgomery, Florida State Col- 


lege for Women, Tallahassee, President. 
Business meeting. 
5:15-6:30 Pp. M. 
meeting. 
5:30 p. M. Dinner meeting for Y.W.C.A. leaders at Central 
Branch of the Y.W.C.A., 610 Lexington Avenue. Sponsored 
by the Health Education Section of Employed Officers 
of the National Y W.C.A., Edith M. Gates, New York 
City, Secretary. Guests: Josephine Rathbone, Dorothy Nye. 
6:00-8:00 p. m. Group dinner meetings as desired. 


6:00-8:00 ep. m. Dinner meeting of Legislative Board of the 

National Section on Dance. Reports of officers, special com- 
mittees, and future plans for the Section. Make reser- 
vations with Ruth Bloomer, Box 617, Granville, Ohio. 


6:00-8:00 Pp. m. Dinner meeting of National Safety Education 

Association at New York University Faculty Club, Dr. 
Elmer B. Siebrecht, New York University, President. 

Chairman of Arrangements: H. Louise Cottrell, 46 W. 
83rd Street, New York City. 


6:00 p. m. Dinner meeting, state and city representatives, Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics. 


Board of Directors tour of exhibits and 


Presiding: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. 
7:00 p. M. Annual dinner of the Society of State Directors. 


Members of the Society guests of A. S. Barnes and Co. 

7:30 Pp. M. Meeting of the Board Chairmen and National 

Judges, Women’s National Officials’ Rating Committee. 

Presiding: Emily MacKinnon. 

7:30 Pp. M. Meeting of Rules and Editorial Committee, Na- 

tional Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore. 

8:00 p. m.-12:00. “Recreation As a Morale Builder.” A 

featured and informal period for observation and participation 
in planued recreation. Sponsored by the New York City 
Health Education Teachers Association, Charles Scher, 
President. 

(Details to be announced.) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26 


Theme: “Fitness for Tomorrow” 
7:30-9:00 a. mM. Breakfast for state, district, and national 
officers at Hotel Martinique. Sponsored by the New York 





Le 


UNOFFICIAL MEETING OF THE ARMED FORCES 
Monday, April 24 
9:00 a. M. Discussion meeting of selected representatives 
of the Armed Forces. (Closed meeting.) ' 
Presiding: Lt. Commander E. C. Davis, Third Nayal 
District, Federal Office Building, New York City. 











_—,! 

William L. Hughes, President-Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R. : Ben 
W. Miller, Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

General Discussion. 

Chairman of Arrangements: Dr. Elmon L. Vernier, Board 
of Education, New Rochelle, New York. 

7:30-8:45 a. M. Breakfast meetings as desired. 

8:00 a. Mm. Registration. 


THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

9:00 a. m.-12:00 mM. 

Presiding: William L. Hughes, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, President-Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Theme: “Tomorrow’s Fitness.” Each of four outstanding 
speakers will discuss tomorrow’s fitness from the stand. 
point of health education, physical education, athletics, and 
recreation, respectively. Important committees, including 
one on legislation and one from the Armed Forces will 
report. The third phase of this assembly will be featured 
by presentations of “Fit to be Free,” a tentative state. 
ment of the Committee to Prepare a Report in Cooperation 
with the Educational Policies Commission. An open meet- 
ing to discuss this report on post-war policies and pro- 
cedures is scheduled on the program for Wednesday, 6:00- 
7:00 P. M. 


ALL-CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 
12:15-2:30 p. mM. Sponsored by Eastern District Association, 

ALATLP ER. 

Presiding: Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, President. 

Toastmaster: Frederick W. Maroney, Dean of Students, 
Brooklyn College. 

Music: Students of Hunter College. 

Singing: Led by Professor Harry Wilson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Greetings: Carl Schrader, A. S. Lamb. 

Greetings: “A Century of Y.M.C.A. Work with Youth,” 
Martin Foss, The National Council of the Y.M.C.A’s. 
The McKenzie Memorial. Grover W. Mueller, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Chairman, McKenzie Memorial 
Committee; Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 
Address: Dr. Harry Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College. 


JOINT SECTION MEETING 

2:45-6:00 p. M. Joint Session of six sections in the Health 

Education Division for the entire afternoon on working con- 
ference basis. 

Dental Health 

Chairman: Randolph G. Bishop, Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Secretary: Philip W. Woods, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Health Instruction 

Chairman: Mrs. Rosemary Kent, Health Consultant, Pub- 
lic Schools, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Secretary: Ray Hilleman, Health Education Secretary, 
Ohio Public Health Association, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mental Health 


Chairman: Alfred Kamm, The Boys’ Club of Wilmington, 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 





State Association, Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse Uni- Secretary: (To be appointed.) 

versity, President. School Nursing 
{ Presiding: HH. Harrison Clarke. Chairman: Ethel E. Osborne, Board of Education, Cleve- 
: Speakers: August H. Pritzlaff, President, A.A.H.P.E.R.; land, Ohio. 
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——— 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Sunday, April 23 
(Hotel Pennsylvania. Open to members only.) 
10:00 a. M. Executive meeting. 
2:00 p. M. General Session. 
Presiding: Arthur H Steinhaus, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, President. 
Secretary: C. H. McCloy, Office of Surgeon General, 
Washington, and the State University of Iowa. 
7:00 p. M. Annual dinner followed by business meeting. 














Secretary: S. Gertrude Bush, Ohio State Department of 
Health, Columbus, Ohio. 


School Nutrition 
Chairman: Melva Bakkie, American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; 
Secretary: Alice H. Smith, Nutritionist, Cleveland Health 
Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 


School Physicians 
Chairman: George Wheatley, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary: C. C. Wilson, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


Working Conference—Second Session 

Theme: “The Role of Health Education in Total Fitness.” 

Procedure: Discussion will be open to any delegate inter- 
ested in continuing from the first session of the Health 
Education Division Working Conference held on Tuesday 
afternoon by six sections. The small working groups or- 
ganized on Wednesday will conclude their separate de- 
liberations and combine for all reports to be heard by all 
who wish to attend. 

Leader: (To be announced.) 


Research Consultants: Samuel W. Hamilton, Mental Hos- 
pital Advisor, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
PD. Cc. 

(Others to be announced.) 


5:45-6:00 p. M. Business meetings and election of officers 
for all-sections participating in the Working Conference. 


INDIVIDUAL SECTION MEETINGS 

2:45-4:15 Pp. M. Administration and Supervision. 

Chairman: Alfred O. Anderson, Board of Education, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Chairman-Elect: Lewis Cook, Smith Junior High School, 
Decatur, Georgia. 

Secretary: Helen Manley, Public Schools, University City, 
Missouri. 

Secretary, 1944-48: Mazie V. Scanlon, Board of Education, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Business’ meeting and election of officers. 

(Program to be announced later.) 

2:45-4:15 p. Mm. College and University Physical Education 

for Men. 

Presiding: C. J. Alderson, University of Texas, Austin, 
Chairman. 

Secretary: Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

Discussion Leader: Harry A. Scott, Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Recorder and Summarizer: (To be announced later.) 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: “Service Programs for War and Peace.” 

Panel: D. K. Brace, Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., and others whose names will be announced later. 

General discussion: Marry A. Scott. 

Summary: (Program to be announced.) 

2:45-4:15 p.m. College and University Physical Education 

for Women.. 
Chairman: Dr. Ruth Glassow, Associate Professor of Phys- 
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ical Education for Women, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Dr. Gertrude Manchester, Director of Physical 
Education for Women, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: “The Physical Education Program for College 
Women”—changes made during the war emergency, reac- 
tions to these changes, recommendations for the immediate 
future, recommendations for peacetime. 

Panel: Dr. Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women; Laura Huelster, University of Illinois; Mabel 
Lee, University of Nebraska; Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar 
College. 

Discussion from the floor. 

Summarizer: Dr. Duggan. 

2:45-4:15 p. mM. Dance. 

Presiding: Ruth H. Bloomer, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, Chairman. 

Secretary: Janet Cumming, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

2:45-4:00 p. m. Demonstration period. 

General Topic: Present dance practices with implications 
for the future dance in education. Demonstration lessons 
in dance followed by discussion and evaluation for future 
use. Invited experts, consultants, audience. 

4:00-4:15 Pp. m. Business meeting and election of officers. 
Reports from Legislative Board, elections, ana ‘uture plans. 

2:45-4:15 p. M. First Aid and Safety. 

Presiding: Dr. Irma Gene Nevins, Assistant National Di- 
rector of First Aid, Water Safety and Accident Prevention, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 

Secretary: Dr. Howard Danford, Board of Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Address: “Relationship of Safety Education and Physical 
Education,” Dr. Howard Danford, Director of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety, Public Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


Sunday April 23 
President: Dorothy H. Bateman, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 
Vice-President and Chairman Program Committee: 
Janet Marchant, Waterville, Maine. 
Headquarters: Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
(unless members are notified otherwise.) 
:00 p. mM. Registration. 
:30-5:00 p. m. Reports and discussion. 
“Councillors in Industry,” Helen McKinstry. 
“Inter-American Scholarships,’ Dorothy Ainsworth. 
“Physical Education Programs of Women in Service,” 
representative of WAC; representative of WAVES. 
5:30 p. m. Informal supper (reservations must be made.) 
7:00-8:30 p. m. Business meeting (Directors only.) 
Monday, April 24 
9:00 a. m.-12:00 m. Wisconsin Workshop. Ruth EI- 
liott, Chairman. 
“What Effect is the Accelerated Program Having on 
the Health of Our Students?” 
Research report by Arvilla Nolan. 
Discussion led by a college physician. 
1:00-3:00 p. mM. Reports by various colleges of the 
U. S. manual fundamentals course as adapted to 
their situations. 
3:00-4:00 pv. m. Implications for post-war program 
planning indicated by above topics. 
4:00-5:00 pv. m. Business meeting (Directors only.) 
Discussion by departmental members on the extra- 
curricular program as a supplement to the require- 


tO bo 





ment. 
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George Ayars 
President-Elect 


Address: “Aquatics as a Basic Element in Purposeful Physi- 
cal Education,” Mr. Carroll L. Bryant, Assistant National 
Director, First Aid, Water Safety and Accident Preven- 
tion, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Address: “Habits Essential for Safe Driving,” Professor 
Amos E. Neyhart, Consultant on Road Training, American 
Automobile Association, Washington, D. C., and Admin- 
istrative Head, Institute of Public Safety, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


2:45-4:15 p. M. Industrial Recreation. 

Presiding: Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Professor, Industrial 
Recreation, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, Chair- 
man. 

Secretary: Miss Olga M. Mador, Co-Director, Local No. 
50, Recreation Department, U.A.W., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: “Comparisons and Contrasts: 
Today and Tomorrow.” 

Speaker: Charles T. LaVista, President-Manager, United 
Aircraft Club, Inc., East Hartford, Connecticut. 

Panel: Hans J. Schmidt, Director, Willow Run Area Recre- 
ation Project, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Bennie Borgmann, Recreation Co-ordinator, Curtiss Propel- 
lor Division, Cadwell, New Jersey. 

H. L. Harter, Superintendent, General Employee Service, 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, New York. 

Alice Watson, Director, Women’s Activities, Western Cart- 
ridge Co., Wood River, Illinois. 

Summarizer: Miss Olga M. Mador. 


2:45-4:15 p. xt. Intramural Athletics. 

Chairman: William Battle, Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Secretary: Dr. Glenn Cunningham, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

(Program to be announced later.) 

2:45-4:15 p. Mm. Municipal Recreation. 

Chairman: Tam Deering, Recreation Commission, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

(Program to be announced later.) 


Worker Recreation 
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Grace Jones 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Eastern District Officers 


(A photograph of Miss Evans, Eastern District President, appears on page 175) 


2:45-4:15 Pp. M. Private Recreation. 

Chairman: Marshall L. Walters, Y.M.C.A., Chicago. 

Secretary: Mrs. Carmen McFarland, Y.W.C.A., Chicago. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

(Program to be announced later.) 

8:45-4:15 p. mM. Therapeutics. 

Chairman: Virginia Shaw, Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Washington. 

Secretary: Alice Gantzer, Sunshine School, San Francisco, 
California. 

Chairman Protem and Presiding Chairman: Dr. Josephine 
Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Theme: “Recreational Therapy.” 
Demonstration: Group of crippled children from Ridgewood, 
New Jersey Red Cross Center; teacher, Miss Brown. 
Demonstration: Group of deaf pupils from Lexington 
School for the Deaf; teacher, Mrs. Nettie Hilbert. 

Demonstration: Group of blind and partially seeing adults; 
teacher, Mr. Harold J. Carey. 

2:45-4:15 Pp. mM. Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Chatrman-Elect: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 

Secretary: Bessie Rudd, Pembroke College, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Treasurer: Dorothy T. Beatty, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Program Chairman: Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., Eastern District Chairman. 

Presiding: Anna Espenschade, University of California 
Berkeley, Chairman. 

Election of officers for National and Eastern District Sec- 
tions. 
Theme: “Women’s Athletics in War and Peace.” How cat 
athletics best serve in the lives of girls and women? 
In schools and colleges: Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Spring: 
field, Massachusetts. 

In industry: (Speaker to be announced.) 

In post-war America: Harold D. Meyer, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Panel: Chairman, Dorothy La Salle, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. (Members to be announced.) 
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Katherine W. Montgomery 
President 


0. K. Cornwell 
President-Elect 


M. E. Potter* 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Southern District Officers 


2:45-4:15 p. M. Professional Education. 

Chairman: Dr. Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Vice-Chairman: Vivian Drenckhahn, War Food Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: Katherine Von Wenck, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Business meeting, election of officers, and suggestions for 
working committees. 

Major Topic: Trends in professional education and their 
implications for developing leadership in health, recrea- 
tion, and physical education. Trends in teacher educa- 
tion. Speaker associated with the Commission on Teacher 
Education, American Council on Education. 

Discussion groups (three different groups or a discussion 
panel). Implications for the professional preparation of 
health educators; implications for the professional prepara- 
tion of recreational leaders. (Leaders and resource per- 
sons to be announced.) 

Each discussion group may be expected to do the following 
things: Define some of the major issues associated with 
improving professional education in one specific area, e. g., 
health, recreation, physical education. These issues may 
be related to: a better definition of the area and its func- 
tions, and some of the issues related to general teacher 
education; implications of trends in teacher education for 
meeting these issues; evidence of recent trends in the 
professional preparation of either health educators, physi- 
cal educators, or recreational leaders. 

Report of discussion groups. 

Summary and interpretations. (At the close of this session 
it is suggested that officers and those willing to serve on 
working committees for this section remain for a few 
minutes. ) 

JOINT SESSION 

2:45-4:15 Pp. a. 

Camping and Outing 

Chairman: Dr. Ross Allen, President, Michigan Camping 
Association, Detroit, Michigan. 

Secretary: Ben Cummings, Recreation Commissoin, City 
Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

College Recreation 





Minneapolis, Chairman. 

Vice-Chatvman: Harriett Aull, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Secretary: Kathleen Lawrie, Wooster College, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Business meeting and election of officers for each section. 

“Camping and Outing at the Pennsylvania State College,” 
Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

“Camping and Outing in College Recreation Programs,” 
Dr. S. C. Staley, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Open discussion. Ross Allen, Chairman. 


JOINT SESSION 


2:45-4:15 Pp. M. 


Measurement and Evaluation 
Chairman: Dr. Aileen Carpenter, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Chairman-Elect: Donald I. Minnegan, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Secretary: Mr. Granville Johnson, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 
Research 
Chairman: Dr. Eleanor Metheny, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California. 
Chairman-Elect: Dr. Karl Bookwalter, University of In- 
diana, Bloomington. 
Secretary: Mrs. Theresa Anderson, North High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Presiding: Dr. Aileen Carpenter. 
“What We Have Learned About the Objective Measure- 
ment of Physical Fitness.” 
Dr. Lucien Brouha, Harvard Fatigue Laboratory. 
Dr. Karl Bookwalter, University of Indiana. 
Miss Harriet Clark, Radcliffe College. 
Dr. Peter V. Karpovich, School of Aviation Medicine, 
Randolph Field. 
Dr. Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana University. 
Dr. T. K. Cureton, University of Illinois. 
Dr. Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California. 


*In the absence of Mr. Potter, Mr. C. A. Hackensmith has 


Presiding: Dr. Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, been Acting Sec.-Treas. 
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INDIVIDUAL SECTION MEETINGS 


4:30-6:00 p. mM. . Dance. 


Presiding: Ruth Bloomer, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 

Secretary: Janet Cumming, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


» Town meeting on Dance. 


General Topic: Dance in wartime. 

Speaker: John Martin, author, dance critic, New York 
Times, “Dance and the People in Wartime.” 

Speaker: Martha B. Deane, Director, Physical Education 
for Women, University of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, “Dance and the School in Wartime.” 

Speaker: from U. S. Army, Special Service, “We Speak 
for Ourselves,” soldier dance project. 

“The People Report and Discuss Dance as Art, Education, 
Recreation.” Panel of dance artists, educators, recreation 
leaders, members of the Armed Forces. 

Questions and discussions by the audience. 


4:30-6:00 P. mM. Institutional Recreation. 


Chairman: Alfred Kamm, Boys’ Club of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

Business meeting and election of offiecrs. 

(Program to be announced.) 


4:30-6:00 Pp. M. Private School Physical Education. 


Presiding: Capt. William A. Palmer, Shadyside Academy, 
Oakland Station, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 
Secretary: Lee M. McCandless, The Principia School, St. 

Louis, Missouri. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: “Teaching and Testing for Health and Physical Fit- 
ness.” 

Speakers: Helen Manley, Public Schools, University City, 
Missouri; Cecil W. Morgan, Ph. D., Department of Physi- 
cal Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Summarizer: Ellen Badkin, Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, Chairman, Private Schools, Eastern Dis- 
trict. During the second half of the meeting there will be 
an opportunity for group discussion of private school 
problems. 


4:30-6:00 Pp. mM. Professional and Public Relations. 


Chairman: Dr. William M. Grimshaw, Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Chairman-Elect: Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Secretary: Mildred B.. Wohlford, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. 

Delegate: Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: Questions for discussion and names of 
panel members to be announced. Chairmen for the Section 
Units are: Health Education—Louis Hutto, State Board 
of Education, Augusta, Maine; Physical Education—Mazie 
Scanlan, Board of Education, Atlantic City; Recreation— 
Anne Duggan, Texas State College for Women, Denton. 

Discussion Leader: Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University. 


4:30-6:00 Pp. Mm. Public School Physical Education. 


Presiding: John S. Ludlan, Public Schools and Recreation 
Department, Maywood, IIlinois, Chairman. 

Secretary: George Driggett, Public Schools and Recrea- 
tion Department, Shorewood, Wisconsin. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topics for discussion: “Adjustments in Public School Physi- 
cal Education Programs to Serve Wartime Needs,” 
“What Should Be Done About Meeting the Public School 
Physical Education Teacher Shortage?” 

Discussion Chairman: Ray O. Duncan, State Director Phys- 
ical Education, Springfield, Illinois. 

Panel Speakers: 

Elementary Level, Joseph V. Burns, Director, Health and 





Physical Education, Bridgeport Public Schools, 
port, Connecticut. 
Secondary School Level, Richard F. Hayes, Ph, p D; 
rector of Physical Education, Yonkers, N.Y. ” 
Administrative Level, John F. Fox, Ph. D., Superinte nd 
ent of Schools, East: Hartford, Connecticut. ; 
Summarizer: Miss Gertrude Eppler, Bowling Green Uni. 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


:30-6:00 p. M. Industrial Recreation. 


Presiding: Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Professor Industrial 
Recreation, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, Chair. 
man. 


Secretary: Miss Olga M. Madar, Co-Director, Local No, 50 
Recreation Department, U.A.W., Ypsilanti, Michigan, | 


Motion pictures on industrial recreation. Indianapolis R.CA 
Victor Division, Courtesy of Henry Loshe Athletic Direc. 
tor; West Point Manufacturing Co. Lanett, Alabama 
Courtesy of Robert Turner, Community Recreation (Cp. 
ordinator; National Cash Register, Dayton, Ohio, Cour. 
esy of John Ernst, Director of Recreation. 

Discussion. 


4:30-6:00 Pp. mM. Measurement and Evaluation. 


Presiding: Dr. Aileen Carpenter, Associate Professor oj 
Physical Education, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Secretary: Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State University 
Secretary, Southern District Section. % 
4:30-4:45 p. m. Business meeting and election of officers, Na. 
tional Section and Southern Section. 
4:45-6:00 p. mM. Demonstration of mass testing. 

“Performance Levels for High School Girls,” Marion £ 
Purbeck, State Street School, Hackensack, N. J. 

“Step Test,” Dr. Lucien Brouha, The Grant Study, Har. 
vard University. 

“Army Tests,” Capt. Leonard Larson, Assistant Chief of 
Physical Fitness Branch, Special Service Division, Air 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

“Elementary School Testing Program.” 

Discussion. 


4:30-6:00 rp. m. Men’s Athletics. 


Presiding: Dr. Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Acting Chairman. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: Immediate and Post-War Athletic Prob- 
lems in Fitness Programs. What are the responsibilities 
of the coach in the community fitness program? What 
changes from present practices in eligibility rules are de 
sirable in the post-war period? In colleges? In high 
schools? Has the war revealed the need for any changes 
in athletic administration? If so, what are they and how 
can they be attained in colleges? In high schools? 

(Members of panel to be announced.) 

4:30-6:00 p. mM. Park Recreation. 

Chairman: Harold D. Meyer, Executive Director of North 
Carolina Recreation Commission, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Secretary: Austin P. Welch, Federal Public Housing Au 
thority, Washington, D. C. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topics: “Recreation in Municipal Parks,” Milo P. Chris 
tiansen, Superintendent of Recreation, Washington, D. ¢. 

“State and County Parks and their Recreational Advar- 
tages,” Representative, State Parks, New York. 

“Recreational Uses of Our National Parks,” Representative 
National Park Service. 

“Play Areas—Their Design and Equipment,” George D. But- 
ler, National Recreation Association, New York City. 

Discussion. 

4:30-6:00 p. M. Research. 

Chairman: Dr. Eleanor Metheny, University of Southem 
California. 

Secretary: Mrs. Theresa Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Bridge. 


+ 
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Summarizer: Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State Col- 
€. 
<a meeting, report of Research Council, and election 
of officers. 
Topic: “War Lessons for Post-War Programs.” 
In Health Education: Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Consul- 
tant in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
In Recreation: Miss Louise Burkle, Director of Recrea- 
tion, E. I. Dupont de Nemours Co., Carney’s Point, N. J. 
In Physical Education: Dr. C. H. McCloy, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


4:30-6:00 Pp. M. School Recreation. 
Chairman: Dazey Horn, Brush High School, South Euclid, 
Ohio. 
Secretary: Harriett Fitzpatrick, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Business meeting and election of officers. 
(Program to be announced.) 


4:30-6:00 Pp. M. Therapeutics. 
Chairman: Virginia Shaw, Washington State College, Pull- 


6:00 Pp. M. 


6:00-7:00 Pp. mM. 


6:00-7:30 Pp. M. 
6:00-8:00 Pp. m. 





Long Island, New York. 

Dinner meeting, Policy and Finance Committee, 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Wilhelmine Meissner. 

Informal discussion, “Fit to Be Free.” Spon- 

sored by the A.A.H.P.E.R. Committee to Prepare a Re- 

port in Cooperation with the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, William L. Hughes, Chairman. 

Group dinner meetings as desired. 

Dinner meeting sponsored by Phi Delta Pi 
and Delta Psi Kappa. Open meeting. 

Chairmen: Martha Gable, Special Assistant to Director, 
Physical and Health Education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools; Joan Boardman, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, ~ Pa. 

Speaker: Mrs. Grafton Abbott, Consultant, American Social 
Hygiene Association. 

Topic: “Opportunities for Physical Educators in Meeting 
the Problems of Delinquency.” 


6:00 p. m. Dinner meeting. Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion Section of the Wellesley College Alumnae Association. 





For over fifty-nine years the National Association, 
serving as a clearing house for health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation problems in America, has been the 
means of focusing the attention of schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and many related agencies upon the need for 
and importance of good health and well being. It has 
worked to determine needs, plan adequate programs, 
train leaders, raise standards of service and leadership, 
and has put its energies and resources behind all 
worth-while developments and movements for health, 
physical education, and recreation ... it has served as 
a unifying force for all who are working through the 
field to make life in America that for which our country 
is fighting, a rich, a healthful, abundant, and joyous 
experience . . . membership dues entitle one to a year’s 
subscription to the Journal, to hold office, to serve on 
committees, to all the privileges and helps accorded 
members of the Association . . . does a member of this 
great profession have real professional zeal if he or she 
has neglected to join the Association which represents 
his interests? . . . you will want to spend a lot of time 
visiting the commercial and educational exhibits 
awaiting you will be a hearty welcome from all exhibi- 
tors and a wealth of information on hundreds of prod- 
ucts that will help you solve your professional problems 
... the exhibitors will dress up “store windows” for 
us and will give the benefit of personal service through 
their representatives .. . please chat with them when 





Convention-goer’s Complete Guide 


you have a chance . . . delegate to write the best review 
of the educational and commercial exhibits will have the 
article published in the Journal ...a war is raging 
over the entire world and millions of workers have been 
drawn from normal civilian activities into armed service 
and defense work . . . this means that employees in ho- 
tels, restaurants, and meeting places throughout the city 
will be working at lower efficiency than at any time in 
twenty-five years... the management and _ inexperi- 
enced employees in these places will do their best to 
carry on... please be patient with them in the interest 
of a successful and pleasant conference . . . consult the 
March issue of the Journal for hotel rates, travel dis- 
tances, and other related information ... make your 
hotel and train reservations now if you have not already 
done so... consultation service will be provided at the 
Conference ... bring your questions and also the an- 
swers to the other person’s problems ... secure your 
tickets on arrival for the All-Conference Luncheon to 
be held Wednesday noon... sorry, no banquet this 
year . .. those who arrive in New York Sunday after- 
noon are invited to a Square Dance Party at the 
Y.W.C.A., 610 Lexington Avenue, New York City... 
Ed Durlacher will do the calling and his band of “Top 
Hands” will provide the music ... this is scheduled to 
run from 5:30 until 8:30 p. m.... New York City, 


this way, please! 








¢ 


man, Washington. 


Secretary: Alice Gantzer, Sunshine School, San Francisco, 
California. 
Chairman Protem and Presiding Chairman: Josephine 


Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Theme: “Fitness for War and Peace.” 

“Physical Therapy in National Fitness,’ Frank Krusen. 
“Training of Physical Therapy Technicians,’ Commenta- 
_ tor, Lt. Colonel Lovett, U. S. Army. 

Discussion Leaders: G. G. Deaver, New York University ; 
Kristen Hanssen, New York Cornell Hospital; William 
B. Snow, Columbia Me“ical Center. 

4:30-6:00 Pp. mM. Women’s Athletics. 

Demonstration Program. 

Presiding: Marjorie Hillas, 
University. 

“Teaching Basketball to Large Groups,” Jay Marchiano, 
Lafayette High School, New York City. 

“Group Games,” Wilhelmine Meissner, Bayside High School, 


Teachers College, Columbia 
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Presiding: Bessie H. Rudd, Pembroke College, Providence, 
Rhode Island, President, Hygiene and Physical Education 
Section. 

Chairman of Arrangements: Helena Kees, New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


8:00-9:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Jay B. Nash, New York University, Past-Presi- 
dent, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Theme: “Total Fitness.” 
8:05-8:30 Pp. M. 
Address: Ernst Jokl, Consultant in Physical Education to 
Northern Command, South Africa Defense Force, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 
8 :30-9 :30 P. M. 
Address: “The Army Air Force Convalescent Rehabilitation 
Program and Its Effect on Post-War Medicine,” Lt. Col. 
Howard A. Rusk, Chief of Convalescent Rehabilitation 


(Continued on Page 230) 















“We Leamed About Gitness 


from Them" 





Instructors leading aviation cadets in vigorous calisthenics. 


IGH over the educational horizon looms the 
| prospect of post-war change. Already evalua- 

tions are being made of the effects on the schools 
of tomorrow of the millions of men and women in uni- 
form, and the all-out civilian effort in industry, agricul- 
ture, and commerce. 


One of the areas of education due for additional 
emphasis and some modification is health and physical 
education. The discussion which follows makes no 
attempt to emphasize the numerous activities used by 
the Army Air Forces Training Command to physically 
condition its personnel. The same or similar activities 
have been ably described by other Army and Navy 
writers. The purpose of this article is to portray the 
effects of a rather highly organized program of physical 
fitness training as reflected by the attitudes and appre- 
ciations of officers, aviation students, technical students, 
and enlisted men who themselves have gained first- 
hand experience with the program, either as consumers 
or producers. 

These attitudes and appreciations, translated later 





A succeeding article in an early issue will suggest some 
changes in health and physical education growing out of ex- 
periences in the Army Air Forces Training Command. 


By 
LT. COL. C. L. BROWNELL, A.C. 


Chief, Special Projects Section 
A-3 Division 
Headquarters, Army Air Forces Training Command 
Fort Worth, Texas 

into civilian social action, may well represent the moti- 
vating force which influences public school boards of 
education, college boards of trustees, and community 
recreation commissions to view with favor or alarm ex- 
panding budgets and increasing facilities for health and 
physical education. 

Suppose we begin. with the generals now in combat 
areas. Almost without exception their acclaim for 
the highly successful record made by American fighting 
men is interspersed with the admonition that physical 
fitness must be emphasized during the training period, 
and that training for the specific military job ahead 
must include adequate provisions for the development 
of physical strength and endurance. These leaders te 
alize that the military wizard but physical moron should 
be relegated to the same classification as the Samson 
who is a military dud. 

A similar attitude prevails anyong most officers in the 
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\rmy Air Forces Training Command. Despite compli- 
cated basic training and highly specialized school 
courses crowded into compact schedules, most of the 
officers steadfastly support physical fitness training. The 
writer recalls an amusing incident wherein he had in- 
spected the physical training program at a large station, 
and then requested an interview with the Commanding 
General. The Executive made known the request to 
the General and a booming reply came out the inner 
office, “Hell, no, not now ; this is the hour when I take 
my own exercise, and nothing interferes with physical 
training on this post. Tell him he'd better join me in 
the officers’ class at the gymnasium.” I did, and | 
learned about fitness from him. Not only did he run 
me ragged, but he believes that good food and physical 
condition are the backbone of Army morale—an atti- 
tude which is surprisingly representative. 

About a year ago an order directed all Air Corps 
officers commissioned from civilian life to attend the 
Army Air Forces Officer Training School at Miami 
Beach. Each class continued for a period of six weeks. 
Officers received streamlined instruction in numerous 
subjects. to better qualify them as leaders of men. 
Physical training was required for one hour per day. 
The officers came from all walks of life, although repre- 
senting largely the white-collar class—men who had 
lived well, if not too wisely. Care was taken to build 
them up physically, take off excess abdominal adipose 
tissye, teach them neuro-muscular skills, and especially 
to give them an appreciation of physical fitness. Al- 
though there was some grumbling during the first 
week of the course as muscles ached and backs became 
sore, at least 90 per cent of the graduates voluntarily 
pronounced the physical fitness program as one of the 
best courses at the school. At graduation the various 


Volleyball at an advanced flying school of the AAF Training Command. 
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Aviation cadets ready to go all-out on one item of the standardized 
Army Air Forces physical fitness test. 


instructors passed in review. Invariably the physical 
training instructors received the most generous ap- 
plause. Not because of their personality, they would 
be the first to agree, but because these student officers, 
representing responsible walks in civilian life, had 
learned what it means to become physically fit. One 
physical training instructor, in meeting each class for 
the first time, aptly phrased it, “I’m going to help you 
do what you’ve promised yourself you would do for 
the past fifteen or twenty years, but never got around 
to!’ Thousands of these officers will return to civilian 
life after the war and pursue their original task as pro- 
fessional or business men. It will not be difficult to 
gain their support for the right kind of health and 
physical education. We're counting on them. 

The physical training officers and non-commissioned 
officers (directors, supervisors, and instructors) de- 
serve the geatest commendation of all. They are the 
backbone of the organization. Hundreds of them are 
former physical educators and athletic coaches, men 
experienced in conditioning procedures. Others are 
former skilled athletes who, following graduation from 
Officer Candidate School (physical training) or Physi- 
cal Training Noncommissioned Officer School, are 
representative of the best directors, supervisors, and 
instructors we have. A considerable number of these 
instructors were neither physical education teachers 
nor athletes, but men who became interested in the 
program and elected to become physical training in- 
structors by applying for Officer Candidate School or 
Physical Training Noncemmissioned Officer School. 

Praise must be generous in evaluating the spectacu- 
lar job these men have done for health and physical 
education. When these men were offered quicker pro- 
motions if they would accept re-classification or other 
squadron or station duties, they stuck to their jobs. 
When interest lagged, they found the reason and cor- 


rected it. In sunshine or darkness, rain or snow these 
men have ‘“‘shot-the-works” for a cause in which they 
believe. Is it any wonder that many commanding of- 


ficers regard them as the best officers and noncommis- 
sioned_ officers on the post? Is it hard to understand 
why physical training officers are so frequently selected 


ae oes 





ae er 


The obstacle course toughens soldiers for combat. 


as aides when visiting generals inspect the stations? 
Will not this stamina and fortitude influence health and 
physical education when these men return to civilian 
life? One note of warning should be sounded to mem- 
bers of our profession given to theoretical controversy ; 
these men can’t stand much of that! They have a very 
expressive phrase for situations all messed up, and 
they are men of action and experience in cutting red 
tape. Yes, we have learned about fitness from them. 
The profession will be benefited by their presence 
after the war, either as teachers or citizens. What a 
profession could be founded on their abilities and 
spirit ! 

And now for the consumers. These are the hundreds 
of thousands of enlisted men who have taken the con- 
ditioning exercises day after day in straight ranks, files, 
and “diagonals” ; the men who have “sweated-out” the 
countless miles of the cross-country course, the “Burma 
Road,” “‘Road to Berlin,” and others; the men who 
have learned to surmount the obstacles and perform 
the shoulder roll into fox holes; the men who have 
learned to box and wrestle; the men who have mas- 
tered the tricks of Jiu-Jitsu and Judo: the men who 
have played games ranging from traditional volleyball 
to a rough and popular game known as “modified mur- 
der’; the men who have learned the intricacies of mili- 
tary aquatics and water safety including swimming 
‘ through burning oil; and the men who have gone all- 
out in the standardized Army Air Forces Physical Fit- 
ness Test at periodic intervals during their training. 

These are the men who have acquired the discipline, 
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strength, and stamina which qualify them to perform 
physical feats that amaze many of us who are accus- 
tomed to traditional physical education, and which 
prompted a well-known former football coach, and now 
a colonel in the Army to exclaim, “Believe me when | 
get back to coaching I will know what to do. I have 
always believed in sound conditioning, but what | 
didn’t know was how much the average boy can stand 
and like when he is brought along properly. Boy, will 
I be a football coach after the war!” 

The great majority of these men do like physical 
training. They like the feeling of being in tip-top 
physical condition—better than they ever felt in their 
lives. Naturally there is the usual amount of complain- 
ing, and we have not discovered a panacea which in- 
sures that a man will keep himself in good condition 
after the compulsion of daily classes is abolished in 
overseas service. But countless letters from former 
members of the Training Command now in overseas 
service, as well as Commanding Generals, testify to 
their belief in the importance of sound physical condi- 
tioning for soldiers and citizens. 

Let us not forget that most of these men, both off 
cers and enlisted men, will return to civilian life after 
the war. All of them who return will become the citi- 
zens of tomorrow, perhaps bragging a bit of their phys- 
ical prowess when they were members of the Army 
Air Forces Training Command and boasting of how 
tough it was. But they will be sold on physical fit- 
ness. In this group we have a potential and significant 

(Continued on Page 228) 
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Wartime Physical Education 
in the Y. M. C. A. 


By 
HAROLD T. FRIERMOOD 


Secretary for Health and Physical Education 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
New York City 


In the Civil War, the Spanish American War, 

and the First World War, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the United States rendered 
service to the armed forces. Now in 1944, when the 
Y.M.C.A. is observing a century of work with youth 
in all parts of the world, it is again cooperating with 
the military forces and serves in many capacities: by 
teaching swimming, lifesaving, and warfare aquatics; 
by conducting conditioning programs; by stressing 
pre-induction training and providing facilities and su- 
pervision; by cooperating with schools, colleges, and 
other agencies in service of all kinds. 

The Y.M.C.A. was first organized in London, Eng- 
land, by young George Williams, on June 6, 1844. 
Seven years later the first American Y.M.C.A.’s were 
organized in Montreal and Boston. Now 1,300 asso- 
ciations in the United States are located in cities and 
towns, on college campuses, along railroad systems, 
adjacent to army posts and naval reservations. Twen- 
ty-five large city associations conduct technical and 
junior colleges or both. 

By 1869 the Y.M.C.A. physical education program 
was in operation. During its 75 years of existence it 
has been growing continually until now 700 associa- 
tions of the 1,300 in the United States conduct such 
programs. There are in regular use 850 gymnasiums, 
600 swimming pools, and 306 health service sections 
(providing massage, sun baths, hot rooms, steam 
rooms, cabinet baths, fomentations, and other types of 
physical therapy) ; hundreds of handball, squash rac- 
quets, badminton and tennis courts; play fields; sum- 
mer camps; and special exercise, locker, and shower 
rooms. All. of these facilities have been used to ca- 
pacity in the present all-out “war for victory and last- 
ing peace” effort. Since 1941 a slogan has been in 
operation that includes all persons in the armed forces: 
“Your uniform is your membership card.” The over- 
whelming acceptance of this invitation has been an en- 
couraging indication of the service man and woman’s 
interest in recreation, relaxation, bathing, swimming, 
conditioning, and physical fitness. It has not been at 
all uncommon for local associations to have 50,000 sol- 
dier participations a year over and above the regular 
or stepped-up volume of work. In New York City 
free “uniformed participation” nearly equalled regular 
member participation during the past year. 


Ei: thousands of years men have waged war. 
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Participants have included not only soldiers, sailors, 
marines, air corps personnel, and war workers coming 
at regular as well as odd hours. (swing shifts, grave- 
yard shifts during the midnight and early morning 
periods) but civilians who have become freshly in- 
terested in physical fitness and general toning up. The 
usual Y.M.C.A. four point program has taken on a 
new significance since it involves: 

1. A medical examination to determine organic con- 
dition. 

2. Physical fitness tests to find out individual capac- 
ities and abilities. 

3. A broad program of activities from which to 
choose according to the individual’s interest and needs 
as indicated by No. 1 and 2 above. 

4. Periodic re-checks to determine progress or re- 
gress. 

The New York City Association reported that its 
members “fill their gymnasiums to get tough for war” 


It’s certain to be a three-base hit. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A lesson in swimming techniques at the Pasadena YMCA. 


as a result of an aggressive physical fitness drive by 
the local physical directors. A ten months’ participa- 
tion record of 532,637 was reported, of whom 166,956 
were service men. The extent of some Y.M.C.A. 
participation in regular programs as recorded in the 


official 1943 Y.M.C.A. Yearbook shows the follow- 
ing : 
Number of individual swimming lessons 354,870 
Number taught to swim 122,033 
Number lifesaving lessons 12,298 
Number physical examinations 107,648 
-articipation in enrolled classes an: 
teams 23,050,700 
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Lower left: coed badminton is popular. 


Of course there has been a manpower shortage in 
both the professional and volunteer ranks. In many 
places the program continues to function only because 
young leaders received thorough training. Now, while 
still of high school age, they are conducting gym 
classes, directing phases of the aquatic program, run- 
ning leagues and tournaments, and supervising many 
other activities with only a skeleton framework of 
professional direction and guidance. This is not too 
good but it does “keep the show going” during critical 
times when otherwise this vital service would be de- 
nied. Not all of the gaps have been filled by young 
trained leaders and older persons. Many recruits 
have been secured from the public recreation field, the 
churches, industry, schools and colleges, and the grow- 
ing ranks of returning service men. In addition, some 
of the work is now carried on by capable women. 

Through carefully planned and_ successfully com 
ducted physical fitness, health education, and aquatic 
institutes, well spaced around the country, much good 
orientation, training, and enthusiasm has been secured. 
Institute procedure follows this general pattern: 

1. Area and state Y.M.C.A. physical education com- 
mittees point out the need for continual training and 
perfecting of methods and techniques. They encourage 
local Associations to do something about it. 

2. Local Y.M.C.A. committees invite representatives 
from schools, colleges, industries, other organizations, 
Civilian Defense Committees, police and fire depart 
ments, Army, Navy, and Air Corps, boards of health, 
medical societies, and other interested groups to && 
operate in setting up a general program, after consider 
ing all the needs and the best methods of integration 
Local persons with proper qualifications are named a 
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institute OF clinic directors or outside experts are « 


called in. 

3, Promotion plans are then formulated and public- 
ity developed. The key men and women from each of 
the organizations are interested in attending the in- 
stitute. They are challenged with the opportunity to 
improve their understandings, as well as their perform- 
ing and directing abilities, through participation in the 
institute. 

4, The institute program is set up on a well planned 
time schedule and lasts one, two, three, or more days, 
depending upon the particular objectives to be accom- 
plished and the group involved. Some of the strictly 
professional institutes or clinics last from one to two 
weeks. 

5. The usual physical fitness and aquatic institutes 
last about two days. Presentations and discussions 
focus attention on theoretical background as well as 
the timeliness of the work to meet present-day needs. 
Actual demonstrations of testing procedures, condition- 
ing methods, teaching techniques, and vital facts and 
reasons are given. General participation is encouraged, 
and in some cases insisted upon, in the swimming pool, 
gyms, game courts, and exercise rooms. 

6. Posters, motion pictures, printed instructions, and 
information are used freely to supplement No. 5. 

7. Individual or small group interviews, discussions, 
and practice sesstons are arranged. 

8. Personal help and counseling is provided. 

9. Personal problems are analyzed. 

10. Written examinations are given on parts of the 
work. 

11. The conference is summarized. Then, with the 
latest resources in hand, the conferees return to their 





constituents and carry on programs definitely slantéd 
to meet the particular needs of varied groups with the 
enthusiastic knowledge that others are doing likewise. 


12. The conference director, or specialist, has been 
the spark plug for the enterprise but the “machine,” 
made up of many organizations, has been overhauled 
and continues to function after the specialist has left. 
Such institutes have been the start of community-wide 
physical fitness programs, each organization doing its 
particular, important job as a part of the larger, all- 
inclusive program. The necessary planning and co- 
ordination pick up the programs that may already be 
in operation (Victory Corps, Boy Scouts, Red Cross 


Wrestling instruction in Newark N. J. Upper right, coed swimming at the West Side YMCA, New York City. 
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Negro boys receiving swimming instruction. Lower left: New 


lifesaving, and Civilian Defense), point out their values 
for all groups, help eliminate needless duplication, and 
assist in establishing points of emphasis or priorities. 
Conferences and similar events are utilized to help 
publicize wartime aquatic and physical fitness programs 


(accompanying newspaper stories, radio interviews, 
signs and announcements, special dinners) as well as 
train and imbue the participants with enthusiasm. Both 
are worthy objectives. 

In addition to such community-wide programs, many 
specifically Y.M.C.A. events have been scheduled reg- 


Haven business men playing volleybail. 


ularly to qualify Y.M.C.A. Junior and Senior Life. 
savers, Leader-Examiners, and Aquatic Instructors 
and Directors. This is a part of the regularly func- 
tioning procedure in the new National Y.M.CA. 
Aquatic program, that was developed at the Chicago 
Conference in the spring of 1937. Headed by the Na- 
tional Aquatic Committee, each area and state has an 
Aquatic Committee whose secretary serves as the 
Aquatic Commissioner. The Commissioner appoints 
Field Agents each of whom supervises several local 
associations. Leader-Examiners are the local volur- 
teer program assistants while the Aquatic Instructors 
and Aquatic Directors are the professtonal administra- 
tors. Since the standards are on a par with and exceed 
many other standard lifesaving requirements, most 
municipal authorities and civil service boards now rec- 
ognize the Y.M.C.A. program on its merits. 

A National Y.M.C.A. Centennial Aquatic Goal has 
been set up. By June 6, 1944, with all parts of the 
country working ‘on definite quotas, a total of over two 
million test items, comprising all ranges of swimming, 
lifesaving, and warfare aquatic skills, will have been 
completed in an eleven-month period. 


Great stress has been placed on teaching older high 
school boys, pre-inductees, and even service men to 
swim and develop the ability to keep afloat. Pools all 
over the country have been utilized to the utmost in 
this program, and thousands of swimming lessons have 
been given, with remarkable success. At the Patter- 
son Air Field near Dayton, Ohio, a small group of %8 
non-swimmers was found in a unit of 250 ground crew 
aero-mechanics who were to be “sent out” in seven to 
ten days. These men were sent to the Dayton Y.M. 

(Continued on Page 231) 
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Health Education Through 
Visual Means 






BRUNO GEBHARD, M.D. 


Director, Cleveland Health Museum 


About Dr. Gebhard— 

In the midst of dismembered portions of the transparent 
man and other exhibits under preparation for the then imminent 
Chicago Century of Progress, I first met Dr. Gebhard at 
Dresden in 1931. He was then the guiding genius of the Ger- 
man Hygienic Museum that was setting new standards for 
museums. Since then his almost continuous contacts with 
America have been punctuated by world fairs and many health 
exhibits of note. When the political climate of Germany be- 
came unbearable for his democratic ideals, the Carl Schurz 


two sides of the same coin. Such a separation 

of a body-building program is as narrow as a 
specialized “sex education.” Complete health education 
includes all these fields. It recognizes the whole human 
estate. 

Physical education instructors possess the best 
method in the world in their basic teaching technique: 
learning by doing. When successful, physical educa- 
tion becomes an inherent part of daily activity. The 
next best technique is learning by looking. Primitive 
peoples, whose success in mastering fundamentals is 
necessary for physical survival, all learn by doing or 
by looking. The younger generation achieves success 
by (1) trial and error, (2) practice, and (3) by study- 
ing the motions of someone skilled. 

These techniques, both much more successful than 
learning by reading or learning by listening, are fully 
utilized in the Health Museum. Visitors learn “on 
their feet,” walking and looking at the same time. A 
brief tour is far more stimulating than a class room 
lecture. Sedentary students are apt to fall asleep, es- 
pecially if the lesson is abstract. 


Supplementing these basic techniques, “visitor par- 
ticipation” is built into the exhibits wherever possble. 
Instead of a mere onlooker, the visitor is a part of the 
exhibit. It is not complete without his contribution of 
effort. 

Here is how it works. Essentially, the audience is 
put to work. In order to get the answer to a question, 
a door must be opened, a crank must be turned, or a 


weight lifted. Often a push button sets a model into 
motion. 


Dio sides education and health education are 


To discover “Your Actuarial Life Expectancy?” a 


Atr t, Dr. Manual y Urrutia of Mexico City examines the ‘Muscle 
Man” during a field training course at Cleveland Health Museum. 
The red plastic material ( gray sections) on the figure indicates the 
main muscle groups. (Photo courtesy New Enterprise Association.) 
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Foundation brought this health leader to America. Since 1940 
his leadership in health education of the masses has found ex- 
pression in the Cleveland Health Museum which in three years 
has already made a mark on American life. All teachers in- 
terested in health will find a visit to his museum inspiring and 
full of professional stimulus, and in Dr. Gebhard a congenial 
friend and host, be it for an hour’s visit or a month of study 
in the special summer courses of his museum.—ArtHurR H 
STEINHAUS, Consultant in Health Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


dial must be turned. Blow into a tube to determine 
your lung capacity. Peek into a lens to see what the 
inner ear looks like. These are a few samples. 

A device as simple as placing the answer, “Yes’’ or 
“No,” behind a hinged flap succeeds in putting visitors 
into action. This method has been utilized most suc- 
cessfully in the Nutrition Room, where “Food Fact 
or Fallacy” illustrates popular food notions. For in- 
stance, “Is Fish Brain Food?” If you’re curious to 


find out, pull open the flap. The answer is, ‘““No. There 
is no ‘brain food’.” A total of 12 “come-on” questions 
(Continued on Page 240) 
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Fables in Health Education 


DAVID S. GLUSKER, M.D. 


Chief of Party, Costa Rica Division of Health and Sanitation 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


SOLON NUNEZ FRUTOS, M.D. 


Minister of Health, Costa Rica 


the Rio de Janeiro Conference of American Foreign 

Ministers, the United States has entered into co- 
operative wartime health and sanitation agreements 
with eighteen of the other American republics. In most 
of these countries special agencies, known in Spanish 
as Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Salud Pub- 
lica, have been organized. These organizations func- 
tion in cooperation with the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, an agency of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. These Servicios are charged 
with the over-all responsibility of carrying on health 
and sanitation activities essential to the well-being of 
the people of each country. Recognizing that the long- 
range success of these activities depends to a consider- 
able degree upon the understanding by all peoples of 
their health problems and of their willingness to do 
something about them, the Servicios have initiated 
health education programs as an integral part of health 
and sanitation activities. The following discussion is a 
report of one health education experiment conducted 
by the Servicios. 


It has been generally taken for granted that subjects 
important to us as guardians of public health are also 
of interest to the public itself. Almost the first lesson 
the health officer in the field learns is that the average 
individual in good health is not particularly interested 
in the means for maintaining it. Indeed, any practic- 
ing physician can testify how difficult it is to obtain 
patient cooperation from the seriously ill. Small won- 
der then that our logical, cold, and relentless technical 
leaflets do not accomplish their purpose. The appeal 
to reason alone has long been found wanting. 


Furthermore, the usual public health campaign has 
been specifically directed at definite diseases. It is an 
attempt to convince a presumably normal individual 
that he might be sick. Psychologically this is an ex- 
tremely difficult task. The normal type of reaction is 
to dismiss such unpleasant ideas with the optimism of 
wishful thinking. It is most successful in the emotion- 
ally unstable introvert. Thus, with energetic case-find- 
ing campaigns, numerous syphilophobes, cancerphobes, 
etc., have been created. But the majority of our audi- 


|’ ACCORDANCE with the recommendations of 





* The work described in this paper was done as part of the 
public health program of the Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, Division of Health and Sanitation, headed 
by Col. Albert R. Dreisbach, M. C., USA, of the Department 
of Basic Economy, directed by Brig. Gen. George C. Dunham, 
USA. 
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ence rejects the unwelcome thought that they might 
have tuberculosis, cancer, or venereal disease. Thus 
there exists both passive and active rejection of this 
type of didactic appeal. 


The above considerations, true in any public health 
educational situation, make for an especially acute 
problem where there has been little or no public health 
education. These conditions obtained in a new agri- 
cultural colony in the South American republic where 
this experiment was tested. The population consists of 
Indians and Latins. Such existing public health litera- 
ture as was available was found to be entirely inappli- 
cable. It was, therefore, necessary to devise a type of 
literature which would make real contact with the lives 
of these people. The principle adopted was the use of 
their own cultural patterns to which the desired teach- 
ing was adapted. Thus local folk tales were studied 
and public health material was cast in those patterns. 

The results were extremely encouraging. For ex- 
ample, in the face of the occurrence of smallpox, there 
was resistance to vaccination. Thirty of one hundred 
school children and one teacher refused immunization. 
The immunization story was read and all thirty as well 
as the teacher went to the hospital for vaccination. 

The following premises have been used in the writ- 
ing of the stories: 

1. The emotions are one of the principal factors 
motivating human behavior. 

2. In children, emotions are one of the most im- 
portant governing influences. 

3. In the educational field, the ability of children to 
absorb and use technical information has been under- 
estimated. 

The object then of The Fables for Peter is to so 
orient the child’s emotions that he will be receptive to 
the public Health concepts which it is desired to teach. 
The Fables are intended to serve as public health liter- 
ature for elementary school students. They were writ- 
ten by the following formula: 

1. Story to be short—not to exceed the probable at- 
tention span of the child. 

2. Simple vocabulary. 

3. Simple sentence structure. 

4. The story should contain a maximum of human 
interest. 

5. Advantage should be taken of local folklore and 
children’s stories so as to use familiar characters. 
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| typhoid fever. 


6, Focus of the plot should be the relationship be- 
teeta the personal events and the public health point 


ted. 
— jp emotional appeal to build up interest in 


the characters. F ; 
8, Subtle insinuation of the desired public health 


elements into the story. ; ; 
9, Reiteration of the essential public health points 


throughout the story. 
10. Dramatic denouement of the relationship be- 
tween the individual and the public health problem. 
11. Final reiteration of the public health elements. 
12. Close with a moral, stated or strongly implied. 
A short example of this type of story follows. 


The Tragedy of Young Mrs. Gomez and Her Beloved 
Deughter, Serapia 
It is just three years since Serapia died. She was the daugh- 
ter of young Mrs. Rosa Gomez. It is a very sad story. When 


- he was only three years old, little Serapia had the bad luck 


to catch smallpox. It was a very bad case. There was no 
way of curing her. And there right in the arms of her mother, 
the poor child died. Her mother was very upset. She could 
not eat for three days and three nights. Finally, since she 
had so many things to do, she began to work again. But she 
was always thinking of her lost child. She used to walk in 
the park whenever she had a little time. She would look at 
the flowers and try to forget her loss. One day she saw a 
small bird and gave it some bread to eat. The next day she 
saw the same bird and soon the bird followed her around 
wherever she went. And Rosa always fed the bird very well. 
One day she went to the park to take her walk and see her 
little bird as usual. She sat down on a bench and began to 
think of her little girl Serapia, the one who had died. Suddenly 
she heard Serapia’s voice calling to her. 

“Mama, Mama.” 

She thought it was a mistake. But soon again she heard 
the same voice and she looked around. But she saw no one. 
She was so sure that she heard Serapia’s voice that she an- 
swered, “Yes, my little one, where are you?” 

“Right here, mama,” answered the voice. “Right here next 
to you. I am now the little bird that vou have been feeding.” 

“How we miss you, my Serapia. We need a little girl like 
you. Why did you have to die?” 

“Well, really, mama, I didn’t have to die. 
here to tell you that.” 

“What do you mean, Serapia? 
had a severe case of smallpox.” 

“Yes, dear mama, but let me tell you what happened after 
I died. I went to Heaven. St. Peter told me that God was 
very upset. Because no one should die of smallpox. Then he 
asked me if we had a doctor in our village. And I told him 
that we didn’t have any. But not far away in Tingo Maria 
there is a new hospital. It has a doctor and a nurse.” 

“Of course, I remember now’,” said God to me, “it was 
not ready when you were sick. Well, little one, there is no 
need for anyone to die of smallpox any more. Nowadays, I 
am having the doctors vaccinate everyone. You see, if you are 
vaccinated, you are protected against smallpox’.” 

“Do you mean,” said Rosa, “that if we had a doctor to 
vaccinate you, you would not have died? And you would 
not be a bird now?” 

“Yes, mama, but don’t worry about that. I have important 
work to do now. I have to go to see all the other mothers 
who have not vaccinated their children. And the very first 
one I came to was you, of course. But I didn’t want to 
frighten you. So, first I made friends with you. Now, mama, 
there are many diseases we don’t have to have now. For 
example, in addition to smallpox, there is diphtheria and 
¢ And in addition, we can be cured of worms. 
©, if you don’t want any of the other children to die, or be 


They sent me 


You were very sick. You 
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sick, take them to the hospital. Do what the doctors and the 
nurses tell you. Now the hospital is open every day from 
nine o'clock on. Go there and learn how you can protect my 
little brothers and sisters from these dangers. And now, little 
mother, goodbye, I must fly away and tell everybody.” 

“Goodbye, my little Serapia, it is too bad that you didn’t 
stay my little girl. But it is true you have important work 
to do. This very afternoon I am going to the hospital. I will 
find out from the nurse just what I have to do to protect 
Juanita and little Pedro. Goodbye, my little bird Serapia 
Come back and visit me again very soon.” 

So Serapia flew away. She saved the lives of many, many 
children, for that next summer there were many cases of 
smallpox. But everyone who was vaccinated did not get the 
disease. Soon no one will get it. For everyone will be vac- 
cinated. 

This story attempts to use the same imagery that 
appears in many children’s stories in Latin America. 
It is one of a series of eight which deal with the fol- 
lowing topics: 

1. Anquilostomiasis—‘Peter and the Worms,” 

2. Immunizations—“The Tragedy of Young Mrs. 
Gomez and Her Beloved Daughter Serapia.” 

3. Maternal and child welfare—“The Child that al- 
ways Cried.” 

4. Water-borne disease—‘The Fiesta in Tingo 
Maria.” ; 

5. Tuberculosis 
ma.” 

6. Gonorrhea—‘Why Carlos Couldn’t See.” 

7. Malaria—‘Peter and the Mosquitos.” 


“Why Miguel Sanchez is always 


and nutrition—“Carmen’s Dilem- 


8. Cleanliness— 
Clean.” 

After they were used in the community noted earlier, 
it was decided to give the stories a wider application 
throughout the country. They were requested for 
translation and use in the program in Brazil. At pres- 
ent they form the basis of a public school health educa- 
tion campaign in Costa Rica and will probably be used 
in many other Latin American countries. 

The methods by which The Fables for Peter are ap- 
plied in this educational campaign are: 

1. Reading of The Fables for Peter to the students 
and by the students. 

2. Writing of similar stories by the students. 

3. Dramatization of stories by the students. 

4. Supplementing the fables with additional tech- 
nical detail if interest is manifested. 

‘5. Correlation of the fables with actual procedures, 
immunization with vaccination, diphtheria immuniza- 
tions, etc.; cleanliness with washing of hands and in- 
spections; malaria with pictures of parasites, etc. 

6. Each student to participate to the full extent of 
his ability. There should be no arbitrary or precon- 
ceived rule as to what students of stated ages may do. 

While the principle used in The Fables for Peter is 
not new, it does take cognizance of factors often for- 
gotten in public health education, namely, the emotion- 
al orientation of the audience. 

These fables were written for Latin American chil- 
dren and are designed out of their folklore to fit their 
outlook. While the whole vehicle used with other audi- 

(Continued on Page 238) 
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Training the Usice for Effective 
Use 


By 


C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 


N THE teaching of physical education, an effective 
voice is a great asset ; hence a voice that carries well 
and that has a pleasing sound should, if possible, 

be developed. Not all voices can be so trained, but 
most voices can be greatly improved.* 

Effective use of:the voice, among other things, means 
that the voice is loud enough to be heard, pleasing in 
quality, does not tire’ when used outdoors for pro- 
longed periods of time, and is distinct enough to be 
readily understood. The most important things in an 
improvement of the voice are proper breathing and 
breath control, a relaxed and an open throat, a mouth 
open enough to get the best projection of the voice, 
proper control of the soft palate to prevent nasal or de- 
nasal tones, proper use of the resonators of the voice, 
and proper and adequately energetic enunciation of 
both consonant and vowel sounds. Improvement in 
such items will result in a greatly improved quality of 
tone. 

Methods of procedure by which a voice may be im- 
proved are discussed below. 

1. One should learn to listen to one’s self and be- 
come sensitive to defects in order that habits of correct 
speech may be developed. 

2. One should learn to speak with the whole person- 
ality, not just with the voice alone. This makes a dif- 
ference in that there will result better posture, better 
breath control, less nervousness, tension, and fear, with 
more self-confidence and, in general, an impression of 
greater effectiveness of speech. 

3. One should relax the throat. A tense throat re- 
sults in rapid voice fatigue as well as in harshness and 
thinness of tone. To learn to relax the throat, one 
should yawn and then learn to relax the throat as it is 
during a yawn. 

4. One should keep the back of the tongue low as in 
yawning, not high as in swallowing. This prevents un- 
due thinness and reediness of tone as well as harshness 
and stridency in loud speaking. 

5. One should try to open the mouth more than 
usual, especially when speaking loudly. These last three 
items should be practiced with such vowel sounds as 
“ah,” and then with words, such as arm, harm, farm, 





* This article was originally prepared for one of the branches 
of the Armed Forces. It is felt that the material may be of 
interest to others. The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. A. C. 
Baird, of the Speech Department of the State University of 
Iowa, and to Mrs. William J. Petersen, formerly of that De- 
partment, for guidance in getting this material together. None 
of the material is original with this writer. 


out, and our. These rules will, of course, have to be 
modified in relation to the type of sound emitted, but 
the attempt should be to follow the rules as closely as 
possible. 


6. One should learn good breath control. First, one 
should stand with good posture, breathing with both 
chest and diaphragm. When talking, one should use 
only enough breath to say what one has to say, not 
blowing out too much breath while talking. One should 
try, for example, to see how far after a fairly deep 
breath one can count slowly. 


7. One should learn to use the resonators of the 
head and chest. All are familiar with the fact that 
shouting down a barrel sounds different from shouting 
in the open. The tone of a base viol is loud, rich, and 
resonant, partly because of the re-inforcing vibrations 
of the box, both in the air within and on the surface. 
This resonance in the voice is obtained both from sur- 
faces and cavities: the palate, the bones of the head, the 
open mouth and throat, the nasal cavity, the sinuses in 
the head, and the chest all contribute. One should try 
to talk in such a way as to utilize as helpfully as possible 
the vibrations of these cavities. For example, the 
round, resonant tones of the professional orator should 
be imitated. The attempt to do this will frequently lead 
to hints as to how to better utilize the resonators of the 
voice. 


8. One should learn to control the use of the nasal 
cavity in relation to speech. The consonant sounds of 
m, n and ng with the vowel sounds that immediately 
precede these consonants are the major ones which 
utilize the nasal cavity as a resonator. One should try 
saying a group of words containing no nasal sounds, 
such as, “Do you hear? Take it away.” This should 
sound almost the same with the nose open as with the 
nose held closed. If such sounds are nasal, there is too 
much of an opening behind the palate into the nose; 
the soft palate is lazy. 


On the other hand, there is “denasality.” This means 
a lack of nasal sounds when they should be preset. 
The man sounds as though he had a nose cold. This 
is the result of too much closing of the soft palate over 
the post nasal opening. Saying some phrase requiring 
nasal elements, such as, “Mean men mangle mafy 
mammals,” while holding the nose closed illustrate de- 
nasal sounds. 


(Continued on Page 237) 
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Swimming to Physical Fitness 


DOROTHY EVANS 


(Former National A. A. U. Freestyle Champion) 


University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ocean, in a lake, or in the pool but very few 
actually get the maximum out of their swim- 
ming with the least effort expended. It is especially im- 
portant now to learn to conserve energy since so many 
men and women are entering the Armed Forces where 
swimming ability is needed badly. Too many soldiers 
and sailors are losing their lives just because they do 
not know how to conserve their strength in the water. 
There is more to swimming than just moving the 
arms and legs in correct coordination. Actually, the 
shoulders and hips should do the work and not merely 
the arms and legs. Many swimmers complain that their 
forearms and calves ache after swimming a short dis- 
tance. This indicates that they are using the wrong 
part of their bodies. Since the shoulder and hip mus- 
cles are larger and stronger, they should be used to 
save needed energy. The beginner should be taught to 
extend the arms and bring the shoulder into the stroke. 
This is especially true in the crawl and backstroke. 
Practicing swimming with just the arms is a good way 
to strengthen the shoulder muscles. Put the feet on a 
pair of water wings to hold them up or just let them 
drag while using the arms alone, though it must be re- 
membered that the shoulder should be brought into 
action on each arm movement. 


Ne everyone swims, whether it’s in the 


Another effort saver is distributing the task of pro- 
pelling the body equally between the arms and legs. 
The writer found that after about fifty yards too many 
swimmers do all the work with the arms and let the 
legs drag. Perhaps they think that what they cannot 
see will not hurt them but it does. The arms naturally 
tire sooner without aid from the leg drive and conse- 
quently the swimmer has to stop. A strong, persistent 
kick is a great help in long swims. The leg stroke can 
be practiced separately on a kick board. This way, the 
swimmer can see exactly how much he is gettiing out 
of his kick. Some people never realize how weak the 
leg stroke really is until they try pushing a board wit! 
no aid from the arms. In the crawl kick, it has been 
found that the so-called propeller kick is far better than 
the flutter kick. In the former, the feet move in a 
circular fashion. When the knee is relaxed and slightly 
bent on the up stroke, the foot comes forward a little; 
on the down kick, the foot and leg are extended and 
kicked back. This method of kicking enables the swim- 
mer to get the most out'of his legs and still save effort 
since the legs do not have to be thrashed up and down 
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as fast as in the ordinary flutter kick. In the breast 
stroke kick, on the board, almost all beginners and even 
advanced swimmers have trouble moving forward at 
any reasonable rate of speed. This is usually a result 
of pointing the toes so much that the feet merely slip 
through the water instead of catching an instep full of 
water on each stroke. The feet should be more toward 
the right angle position in much the same way that a 
frog holds his foot when preparing to kick. Another 
way to relieve the strain ori the leg muscles in the 
breast stroke kick is to use the stomach muscles when 
squeezing the legs together instead of just the thigh 
muscles. . 


After the beginner has mastered the fundamental 
strokes, with emphasis on the breast stroke and side 
stroke, he should use them to acquire endurance. An 
interesting way to develop endurance in a group is 
through marathon swims. At the start of each class 
period, have the class swim for twenty or thirty min- 
utes without stopping.. They may use any acceptable 
stroke and change it any number of times during the 
swim. Each swimmer should keep track of the number 
of lengths swum and report them to the instructor at 
the end of the time. The instructor may make a chart 
with each swimmer’s name on it and as they swim the 
lengths each day, advance the markers on the chart. 
This provides competition amongst the group members 
and also an incentive for each swimmer to improve on 
his previous day’s performance. After the twenty- or 
thirty-minute swim, it is a good time to practice “bub- 
ble blowing” as it is very relaxing. It is also a good 
thing with which to start a class period since proper 
breathing will then be fresh in the swimmer’s mind as 
he sets out on the long-distance swim. Proper breath 
control is absolutely essential in long swims as the 
stroke must be relaxed and smooth and a stroke can 
not be relaxed if breathing is faulty. The muscles must 
be loose and flexible and not tensed in order to function 
efficiently for any prolonged period. Therefore, it is 
necessary to coordinate a normal respiration with each 
complete stroke. It is a bad habit to breathe every few 
strokes as this results in a jerky stroke and tired mus- 
cles due to the accumulation of carbon dioxide in the 
lungs. Faulty breathing is at the bottom of most swim- 
ming troubles. “Bubble blowing” promotes relaxed 
aquatic breathing and multiplies endurance. Most peo- 
ple use only a small part of their lung capacity and must 


(Continued on Page 229) 
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Editorials 


EALTH, especially in its mental 

and social aspects, takes on new 
meaning with the nation at war. There 
is an increased need to care for physi- 
cal health, and to manage our lives by 
acting upon our environment at the same time it acts 
upon us. War brings into focus the problems of con- 
trolling and mastering emotions, intensifies the difh- 
culty of boy-girl relations, emphasizes the importance 
of turning fear into courage and of dealing with disease, 
homesickness, uncertain friendships, discouragement, 
and disappointment. 

The armed forces are just as conscious of mental 
health problems as they are of physical defects. Per- 
sonality deficiencies may be more crippling than loss 
of limb. Approximately six out of every hundred men 
examined at induction centers have been rejected for 
mental reasons, and much of the difficulty in adjust- 
ment to military routine may be traced to deep-rooted 
mental habits and attitudes in both men and women. 
Cases of so-called “shell shock” that are appearing now 
are often the results of personality disintegration which 
might have been avoided if proper guidance had been 
given before induction. 


Pre-Induction 
Health 


Confusion among boys and girls in a world at war 
makes them ask questions such as these: What shall 
I do between now and the time I am called for mili- 
tary service? What effect will military life have on 
me? As a girl free to decide, should I enter military 
service? What can I do about strained relations with 
my father and mother who are nervous and overworked ? 
What will I do if I am rejected for physical unfitness? 
When am I going to get time for recreation? What is 
there for girls to do now that all the boys of our ages 
are going away? Should I have a last fling before I go 
into service? What about sex relations? Should a 
girl be married before her boy friend goes to war? 


In an effort to answer these questions and to pull 
together for classroom consideration all phases of 
physical health, fitness, and the mental-social implica- 
tions of health, the Cincinnati public schools are pre- 
senting a course in the efficient management of per- 
sonal living in wartime to all twelfth-grade boys and 
girls during the second semester of the current school 
year. A ten-week tryout course was given last spring 
and proved so popular that school authorities decided 
to double the amount of time allotted to it. 


One of the units of the course of study includes an 
explanation of all terms on the school health record 
and stresses the importance of corrective measures. 
There follows a discussion of the physical standards 
for the various branches of the armed forces and the 
causes for rejection. The section on military and in- 
dustrial hygiene deals with symptoms of disease, health 
practices that aid control, description of ten infectious 
diseases, and a consideration of health protection and 
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standards in industry. Brief treatment is given also t 
such items as exercise, cleanliness, immunity, fatj ; 
and first aid. Youth’s obligation to keep fit is treated 
from the social hygiene approach along with the main 
factors in masculine and feminine fitness, Managemen 
of sex behavior in wartime situations, venereal infer. 
tions, and certain distinctive aspects of sex in human. 
kind. Emotional problems, self-discipline, confusion, 
insecurity, dependency, conflicts, and the main are, 
of personality development are given careful treatment 
in the mental hygiene section of the course, 
“Pre-Induction Health” is planned to give older pu- 
pils who will soon leave high school some special 
preparation to meet more fully and with more conf. 
dence of success the hazardous wartime conditions that 
will test their personality development, their physical 
stamina, and their emotional stability. The schools of 
our nation can do no less than give freely of their re. 
sources to better prepare boys and girls to take a square 
view of the changing world of today and tomorrow— 


By W’. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

ITH ultimate victory in sight 
Post-War most forward-looking organiza. 
Planning tions are centering their attention on 


post-war plans and policies. In order 
to insure our place in the sun, leaders 
in the fields of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion should begin now to shape the future of these 
areas of education. The recognition which has been 
accorded these fields during the present war period 
has far exceeded expectations and is ample evidence 
that in spite of our internal differences the foundations 
of our profession have been laid both wisely and well. 
It should be a source of gratification to all members 
of our profession that the weight and authority of 
various governmental agencies have been placed firmly 
behind scientifically constructed, taught, and evaluated 
programs of health, physical education, and recreation. 
It should likewise be a source of pride to all of us that 
the government has seen fit to recruit so many of our 
outstanding professional leaders to plan and conduct 
these wartime activities. 

These encouraging improvements in our professional 
status have not been accomplished without bringing to 
light a number of serious professional problems which 
must be solved if we are to continue our forward 
progress after the war is won. To this end additional 
responsibilities and obligations have devolved upon our 
professional leadership, for it is to our leaders that 
we must turn for the solution of these perplexing prob- 
lems. War has a way of bringing into bold relief the 
shortcomings and failures of our peacetime ways, 4 
well as creating new problems which require solution. 
We must therefore begin now to discover ways and 
means of preventing a recurrence of our past failures 
as well as to anticipate and offer solutions to the prob 
lems which may arise out of the war. There follows 
a statement of a few of the problems which need out 
immediate attention; undoubtedly there are may 
others. 
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The shortage of men teachers of health, physical 
tion, and recreation has serious implications for 
the future. After the war how are we going to prevent 
an influx into our ranks of poorly educated, under- 
killed, and unprofessional opportunists ? How are we 
to attract virile, intelligent young men and 
women to prepare for careers in our profession? How 
are we going to up-grade professional education in the 
light of postwar conditions ? 

At the beginning of the present war great harm was 
done to our profession by the public airing of pur- 

rted differences of opinion as to the proper methods 
and materials to be used in preparing young men for 
war, How are we going to unite under one banner 
the members of our profession and the various phases 
of our professional activities to the end that we may 
present a united front to the world at large? 

It is not unlikely that the postwar organization 
which is to be created to insure the peace of the world 
will rely upon many areas of education to aid in ac- 
complishing this purpose. If and when these plans are 
formulated, what is to be the role of school health, 
physical education, and recreation in this world-wide 
plan? 

It has been seriously proposed by high government 
oficials that following the war some of the abandoned 
amy camps be used as summer vacation work-play 
areas for the youth of the land. If this proposal has 
merit, what should be the nature of these camps and 
what should go to make up the program of activities? 

It is obvious that following the war there will be 
many changes in the fundamental scheme of education 
in this country. When the plans are drawn up for the 
new peacetime education, what are we going to pro- 
pose for the program of health, physical education, and 
recreation?—By Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 


AS . HE object of education is the total 
ay yey development of the child. In this 
School Health [1/8 health is just as important as his 
Program grasp of arithmetic, geography, etc., 
and must receive equal attention from 
the school organization.* 


Health care of the school child requires health edu- 
cation and health testing and in addition emergency 
care. Since all of these activities will be carried on in 
the school, the Board of Education must see to it that 
they are carried on in a proper manner; it must, in a 
word, have over-all charge of administration. Since 
this is a branch of public health service, the planning 
and execution of the health services mentioned must 
be developed in coordination with and have the ap- 
proval of the local public health authority and reflect 
the best judgment of the medical, dental, and nursing 
professions. To achieve this coordination of profes- 
sional authority a school health advisory committee 
may be organized by the school administrator. 


— 

on oe statement is based on notes made at the Workshop of 

y School Health Section on October 12, 1943, at the time 
the American Public Health Association meeting. 
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Health services in the school must meet three criteria : 
soundness, economy, and availability when needed. 
Utilization of the classroom teacher as an integral mem- 
ber of the health team is needed to satisfy these criteria. 

This implies that the teacher, both in her professional 
training course and in subsequent in-service training, 
shall be indoctrinated with the concept of the importance 
of child health, placing it on an equal footing with the 
usual classroom exercises. 

At a time when the present primary and secondary 
school programs are under fire and are considered to 
be in need of modification, the introduction of this 
broader concept of education is timely. 

It is the classroom teacher who sees the child every 
day and throughout the school day. She is the first 
to see signs of incipient ill health, such as rashes, 
undue listlessness, etc., to detect evidence of faulty 
vision or hearing, or other defects. She may properly 
apply certain screening tests so as to conserve the 
time of nurses and physicians. This means that she 
should be trained in the science and art of health care 
procedures to an extent that may be agreed on by 
joint action of medical and educational authorities. 

Screening tests which the teacher can make with 
a modest amount ‘of training include: vision testing, 
audiometer testing, dental inspection. To do these 
things properly requires that she should be given, dur- 
ing her course, a certain amount of fundamental biol- 
ogic instruction such as is used as an introduction to 
the nursing course, e.g., anatomy and physiology, both 
general and of the eyes, ears, and teeth; chemistry of 
the body tissues and foods; nutrition; bacteriology ; 
and hygiene. 

Health education enters into the picture as well. 
Health education is a sterile thing unless applied in 
practical everyday life. The school has an opportunity 
and an obligation to vitalize it. Daily health inspection 
by the teacher, implementing the course of instruction 
in this subject and supplemented by special testing 
at appropriate intervals, provides the basis for such 
vitalization. 

With the type of training indicated here the teacher 
will watch the health of her pupils, will know when to 
refer them to the school nurse for further evaluation. 
The nurse in her turn will decide when the child needs 
medical attention. Neither the nurse nor the physician 
need have their time taken up unnecessarily. The 
teacher wili keep and file with her.other records the 
primary health record of the child, making notations 
when reference has been made to nurse or physician. 

The need for universal medical examination will vary, 
being influenced by general health levels in the com- 
munity, occurrence of epidemics, etc., as well as avail- 
ability of personnel. The time and energy of profes- 
sional personnel should therefore be allocated on the 
basis of need rather than to have an invariable stereo- 
typed pattern (annual examination) followed. How- 
ever, annual dental examination by dentist or dental 
hygienist is needed because of considerable annual in- 
crement of dental caries—By John Oppie McCall, Di- 
rector, Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Dental Clinic. 




























































Rope 


THERESA ANDERSON 


North High School 
Des Moines, lowa 





umping | 


GROUP of girls at North High School in Des 

Moines, Iowa, are improving the century-old 

art of rope jumping. They are doing so much 
with it, with so much enthusiasm that they make it an 
important part of a physical education program of th 
school. 

Almost any elementary school girl knows the ry¢. 
ments of rope jumping but the North High Schog 
girls have taken this childhood pastime and developed 
it into a precision event which reduces audiences to 
wide-eyed amazement. 


Rope jumping has long been considered by athletic 
coaches an excellent activity for body conditioning and 
agility. Boxers and wrestlers have found it particular. 
ly advantageous. It is also an activity through which 
the techniques of creative endeavor and democratic 
self-management may be learned and practiced. In ad. 
dition rope jumping is fun. 

The girls work with small ropes which they them. 
selves swing inside the big ropes, turned by other 
members of the group. This is the basis of their row. 
tine. Many variations are worked out. First, one gil 
jumps three jumps inside the big rope with her small 
rope, while the long rope turns once. Then another 
girl, also with a small rope, comes in. In one instance, 
the big ropes are swung cross-wise; in another they 
are swung parallel but in opposite directions—in egg- 
beater fashion. Girls with small ropes jump inside 
these big ropes. 

In order to reach the highest proficiency in rope 
jumping, high motor ability, excellent rhythm, pre- 
cision of movement, cooperation, perseverance, and a 
high degree of concentration, are required. North 
High School rope jumpers, in addition to mastering an 
interesting activity, have reached top flight popularity 
on school and civic programs in Des Moines. 

The equipment is very inexpensive. Small ropes 
require nine feet of ordinary 3¢-inch rope. Large ropes 
require twenty feet of 14-inch rope. Work may be con- 
ducted en masse, with small groups, or individually. 

The following are single techniques with small ropes. 
These may later be combined with the large ropes. In 
the titles given below, forward means that the rope 
passes from back to front over the head. The list given 
below, includes only those in which the rope moves 
forward. All these and others may be done with the 
rope moving backward. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are 
fairly simple; nos. 8, 9, and 10 are more difficult; and 
nos. 3, 11, and 12 are the hardest to do. 

1. Forward two-count jump. The performer jump 
ing on both feet, jumps twice on each circle of the 
rope, once over the rope, once between. 

2. Forward one-count jump. The performer jump 
ing on both feet, jumps once only, on each circle of 
the rope. 
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3, Forward one-half count jump—doubles. The per- 
former jumping on both feet, jumps once while the 
rope makes two complete circles. 

4, Forward run. The performer runs in place. The 
rope passes under the feet on each step. 

5, Foward hop run. The performer runs in place 
taking an extra hop on each step. The rope passes un- 
der the feet on each step. 

6. Forward double hop on left (or right) foot. The 

rformer, standing on the indicated foot, hops twice 
on each circle of the rope, once to clear the rope, once 
between. The performer changes feet after each two 
hops. 

7 Forward single hop on left (or right) foot. The 
performer, standing on the indicated foot, hops once 
on each circle of the rope to clear the rope. 


8. Forward hop skip. The performer performs a hop 
skip on alternate feet. The rope passes under the feet 
on each hop. 

9, Forward squat jump. The performer, in a squat 
position, jumps on both feet on each circle of the rope. 

10. Forward crosses. The performer jumps on both 
feet on the first circle of the rope in the usual manner. 
She then crosses the hands in front of her and jumps 
the second circle of the rope. She continues alternat- 
ing. 

11. Tap steps. Various tap dance steps may be done 
while the rope is being swung. 

12. “Slips.” This is used as a device or break so 
that the direction of the rope may be changed, or a 
change made to a different type of jump. It is done 
by the performer swinging the rope to one side while 
she maintains the same rhythm in ‘jumping as though 
the rope were passing under her feet. 


Various Interesting Combinations May 
Be Developed 


A. Two or three persons may work in the same 
small rope. One turns the rope while all jump it. 

B. All of the techniques with the small rope may be 
combined with one large rope. The tempo of the small 
rope may be kept the same as the large rope or it may 
be accelerated to twice the speed of the large rope. 
(Fig. 1.) 

C. Many of the techniques with the small rope may 
be combined with two large ropes crossed at right 
angles. (Fig. 2.) 

D, The “egg beater” type of turning is interesting. 
Two turners use two long ropes, turning them in op- 
posite directions. One or two performers jump be- 
tween the two ropes. (Fig. 3) It is also possible for a 
performer with a small rope, to jump inside the two 
long ropes if he faces one of the turners. 


Suggested Patterns 

The following are merely suggestions. Students will 
soon learn to work out their own combinations. 

1. The big rope is turned by two persons. A per- 
former with a small rope, runs in and jumps both 
ropes, using first a two-count jump and then a one- 
count jump. (Fig. 4) For: variation, the jumper may 
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Opposite page, top to bottom: Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4; above, top to bottom: 
Fig. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


speed her small rope to two or three times the tempo 
of the large rope. 

2. The big rope turns once while two performers 
each with a small rope, jump two-count and then one- 
count rhythm on their small ropes. (Fig. 5) 

3. The same as No. 2 except that the jumpers jump 
backward. The two are then combined. 

4. The big rope turns once while the performer 
jumps two-count and one-count rhythm with her small 
rope, first using crossed ropes forward and then back- 
ward. (Fig. 6) 

5. The same as No. 4 except the performer stands 


facing one of the turners. 
(Continued on Page 236) 
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They Go to School on Saturday 


HOWARD G. DANFORD, Ed.D. 
Madison Public Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Madison, Wisconsin, attend school regularly 

on Saturdays. They constitute almost one-fifth 
of the total school population. Their attendance is en- 
tirely voluntary and so great is their interest that many 
are waiting outside the buildings at 9 o’clock in the 
morning for the doors to be opened. Ten of the city’s 
fourteen public school buildings are open from 9 A.M. 
until 12 noon, four are also used from 1 P.M. until 4 
P.M. and one does not close until 10 p.m. So heavy is 
the demand that plans are being made to open other 
buildings on Saturday night. 

The magnet which draws these youth from all sec- 
tions of the city is a broad recreational program con- 
sisting of sports and games, dances and rhythmical ac- 
tivities, crafts, dramatics, music, storytelling, tumbling, 
and gymnastics, wrestling, relays, and motion pictures. 


Mo than 2,300 boys and girls in the city of 


Purposes of the Program 


The Madison Board of Education, through its 
Division of Recreation, organizes and conducts this 
program of recreation with certain definite and specific 
objectives in view. Among these objectives are the fol- 
lowing : 

f 


Development of physical fitness through expanded 


Saturday night dance at West High School. 








opportunities for participation in vigorous sports ang 


games. 


2. Supervised recreational care for children of wor}, 
ing mothers. A recent survey showed that approxi. 
mately one half of the children attending one of the larg. 
est centers came from families in which both parents 


were working on Saturdays. 


3. Enrichment of life through the provision of 
portunities for every child to make the most Satisfying 


use possible of his leisure. 


4. Growth and development of the creative ability of 
the child through such forms of expression as musi 


drama, and crafts. 


Marquette Community Center 


SATURDAY PROGRAM 


























Primary Intermediate High School 
Time Grades 1, 2,3 Grades 4, 5, 6 Grades 7-12 
9-12a.m. Table Games Table Games Table Games 
9-12 a.M. Shuffleboard Shuffleboard 
Table Tennis Table Tennis 
9:00 Play Theatre Girls Tumbling Girls Tumbling 
Club Club 
Boys Basketball Boys Junior 
League Basketball 
League 
10:00 Tumbling Club Junior Red Cross Junior Red Cros 
Boys Basketball Boys Junior 
League Basketball 
League 
11 :00 Social Games Girls Team Girls Team 
Games Games 
Boys Tumbling Boys Junior 
& Contests Basketball 
League 
1-4 p.m. Shuffleboard Shuffleboard 


Table Tennis 
Things to Make 


Table Tennis 
Things to Make 





a :00 


Community 
Singing 


Social Games 


Girls Athletic 
Games 
Boys Tumbling 





Motion Pictures 


Motion Pictures 


Motion Pictures 








2:00 


3:00 


Story and Dra- 
matic Hour 


Square Dancing 


Girls Basketball 

Junior High 
Boys 
Basketball 





Singing Games 
and Rhythms 


Mass Games 
and Relays 


Social Dance 
Instruction 

Senior High 
Boys 
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UCATION 


5, Provision of a program of activities sufficiently 
broad and of such a nature as to provide many of the 
basic satisfactions that children must have to be emo- 
tionally stable, mentally adaptable, and socially effec- 
tive. , a 

6, Development of a sense of achievement and indi- 
yidual worth by providing numerous and varied oppor- 
tunities for the attainment of success in recreational 
activities and bestowing the recognition which such 
success merits. 

7. Development of such qualities as cooperation, 
courtesy, respect for authority, fair play, respect for 
the rights of others, and willingness to accept respons- 
ibility as one of a social group. 

This list of objectives is not an exhaustive one but 
it is sufficient to give meaning to the statement that it 
is not enough merely to provide activities for youth 
without regard to what happens to them while they are 
participating. We cannot afford to evaluate our pro- 
grams solely on the basis of numbers taking part. We 
must be concerned with the quality of the recreational 
experience and its effect upon the behavior of those 
who experience it. 


Program of Activities 


In three school buildings a varied program is con- 
ducted as indicated by the accompanying schedule for 
the Madison Community Center. 

No attempt is made to standardize the programs in 
each center. Rather, an effort is made to determine dif- 
ference in communities and individuals and to develop 
programs which take these differences into considera- 
tion. One of the great mistakes of recreational plan- 
ners has been the standardization of recreational offer- 
ings in so-called “typical” communities. There is no 
typical community. Too many recreational programs 
have been built with the same kind of reasoning as that 
used by the engineer who was constructing a bridge 
under which ships must pass. He measured the heights 
of fifty ship masts, struck an average, and built the 
bridge that high. 

On the bulletin board of each center is a poster list- 
ing a number of activities not at present included on 
the center’s program. The poster invites all youth who 
are interested in any of these to sign up for them and 
announces that if fifteen or more evince an interest in 
an activity a club will be organized provided a leader 
can be secured. 

Modern dance classes are offered in three other 
buildings with a total of 435 elementary school boys 
and girls, from the first through the sixth grade, tak- 
ing part. With the exception of wrestling this is the 
only activity for which a fee is charged. Each child 
pays one dollar for a series of ten lessons. So great was 
the response to the modern dance program that many 
children could not be accommodated and a long waiting 
list was created. 


The three high school buildings are all used on Sat- 
urday morning for basketball leagues. An eighteen- 
team league of junior high school boys plays in one of 
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these buildings. The league was organized by the 
junior high school teacher of physical education among 
the boys in his classes and he is paid by the Division 
of Recreation to operate the league. This is but one of 
many similar examples of how a division of recreation 
and a division of physical education can dovetail their 
efforts when they are operated within one department 
as they are in Madison. 

A rather unique basketball league of ten teams plays 
its games in the other two high school buildings. In 
addition to the three public high schools in Madison 
the University of Wisconsin operates a high school. 
These four high schools in past years have always re- 
duced their basketball squads early in the season to 
about twenty boys. Nearly 100 boys each year have 
suffered the heartbreak of being denied the opportunity 
of playing interscholastic basketball because of their 
lack of ability. These boys now are all on teams repre- 
senting their schools and are playing a round-robin 
schedule of nine games to be followed by an elimination 
tournament. The high school basketball coaches in the 
schools where the games are played are in general 
charge of the program and are paid from recreational 
funds. Officials are also provided by the Division of 
Recreation. A similar league in football was conducted 
in the fall. It is our aim in Madison that no boy who 
is sufficiently interested to come out for his school team 
shall ever again be denied a chance to compete against 
other schools because he is not quite as good as an- 
other boy. 

An elementary school gymnasium was opened re- 
cently on Saturday morning when a group of high 
school boys came into my office and asked if there 
wasn’t something I could do to give them a chance to 
play games in a gymnasium. I asked them if they 
didn’t have physical education in school. The spokes- 
man, a boy who probably will be in the armed services 
within a year, replied, “Yes, but it is physical fitness 


Crafts offer an outlet for the creative urge in youth. 
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A study in concentration during the showing of an educational 
moving picture. 


and we don't get a chance to play games very often. 
We know what it is for and that it’s what we should 
have but we'd like to play some anyway.” This Satur- 
day program gives back to our boys some of the things 
which the urgencies of war have taken away trom 
them. 

Administration and Personnel 


All recreational leaders are paid by the Division of 
Recreation from funds appropriated by the Common 
Council for recreational purposes only. Many of the 
leaders are teachers in the public schools. Others are 
students at the University of Wisconsin. A few are lay 
citizens who are available for part time work on Satur- 
days. 

Three persons are assigned to the buildings where 
modern dance classes are held, the instructor, the pian- 
ist, and a woman who checks clothing and supervises 
the building. The three larger centers have a director 
who performs functions similar to those of a school 
principal and a leader for each activity. High school 
girls are in charge of check rooms and soft drink stands 
which are operated in connection with social dances. A 
corridor supervisor directs children to the various 
rooms, prevents running in the halls, and keeps the 
halls clear of children who have a tendency to wander 
about through the building. 

A community center council of youth elected by the 
boys and girls serves in an advisory capacity to the 
director and the staff, provides a medium of expres- 
sion for youth on their recreational needs and desires, 
gives them an opportunity to share in the planning and 
conduct of their own recreation, and acts as a clearing 
house on recreational problems affecting youth within 
their community. A council of this nature means the 
difference between taking youth into the planning and 
merely taking them in the plan. 
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A manual of instructions for leaders in community 
centers is issued to all workers and they are required 
to follow its suggestions. The manual includes a list of 
general suggestions for all leaders and specific - 
tailed instructions for each type of leader, A few ‘i 
the general suggestions follow: 

1. A check room is provided for wraps. If any chijg 
appears in your room with his wraps, please direct him 
to the check room. 

2. An attendance count of each individual chilg i 
desired for the recreation records. Please count and te. 
cord the number of children, both spectator and partic. 
ipant, in your room at 10:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.y. 

3. Each child who attends the center should be en: 
rolled—name, address, telephone number, and school 
he attends. At the beginning of each hour, please ep. 
roll all children who have not been enrolled by another 
worker. If children enter your room during the | 
inquire if they have enrolled. 

4. Try not to speak of your activity as a class, Call 
it a “club” or “hour.” For example, refrain from gay. 
ing “dance class,” rather say “dance club,” “dane 
hour,” or just “dance.” 

5. Discourage wandering in the halls and aimless 
roaming into and out of your room. Each child wh 
fits into the age group should be invited and a place 
made for him to participate in the activity. 

6. Spectators are not encouraged; suggest that the 
idle child go to the game rooms or to a room where 
other children of his age group are participating in an 
activity. However, spectators are permitted to wate) 
every group except the dancing clubs. Spectators mus 
sit quietly on the sidelines. When a spectator begins 
to move about the room, insist that he or she either 
participate or leave the room. 

7. Learn children’s names as rapidly as possible 
Attempt to learn at least three names each hour. 

8. When the children leave you at the end of the 
hour, be sure to say “See you next Saturday,” or “T'l 
be looking for you at 10 o’clock next week’—any te. 
mark which makes a personal tie between you ané 
them. 

9. Children love to help—to be important and use- 
ful. Select some to help you clean up the room, put 
away equipment, keep scores, carry things for you, and 
register other children. 

10. Children should be taught that every privilege 
carries with it a responsibility. It is well to lead them 
to accept the responsibilities of picking up play mé- 
terials, cleaning up scraps, and arranging the room 9 
that everything is in an orderly condition before the 
leave at the end of the hour, at noon, and at night. 





10ur, 


11. The success of the recreation program depends 
upon the workers. It is your job to make your part d 
it a live, vital program that will not only hold thos 
who have come but will induce others to attend. 

Since many of our leaders are University studenls 
who are relatively inexperienced in the conduct of re 
reational activities we have found it desirable to isstt 

(Continued on Page 224) 
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Soccer as a Physical Fitness 
Activity for Girls 


WILMA SNIDER 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


attention to be given to physical fitness in respect 

to each individual performing the tasks which con- 
front him with a high degree of strength, speed, agility, 
endurance, and skill. As pointed out in the report by 
the committee on the role of exercise in physical fit- 
ness at the. National War Fitness Conference at Cin- 
cinnati in April, 1943, physical fitness is only one phase 
of total fitness. It is recognized that physical fitness is 
dependent upon all of life’s activities—the physical, 
mental, moral, and social. Physical activity alone, to 
the neglect of adequate rest, relaxation, nutrition, sleep, 
and proper health measures will not develop a high de- 
gree of total fitness. But it is recognized that exercise 
is one of the important factors in developing physical 
fitness. Schools of the natron have readjusted their 
peacetime curricula to fit wartime needs. Programs of 
health and physical education have become more ex- 
tensive and intensive. With such emphasis, activities 
of amore strenuous nature are stressed. What then are 
the activities which tend toward giving the greatest 
contribution toward. physical fitness. Those who ap- 
preciate the real contributory values of soccer would 
readily put it near the top of the list. 

Soccer is an activity which involves the use of nearly 
all parts of the body but naturally calls into play the 
larger, more fundamental muscle groups as well as 
furnishing excellent organic stimulation. Major skills 
of the game lie in running, kicking, throwing, and spe- 
cifically directing the ball with the head, shoulders, 
and hips. It is an excellent activity in that it demands 
speed, endurance, aggressiveness, skill, initiative, and 
coordination to a high degree. Because of the duties 
and responsibilities of the various players and _ their 
positions, soccer makes an appeal to the individual 
characteristics of a larger group. The elements of height 
and weight of players are not essential in soccer as in 
some other activities. 

Soccer may be adapted to a variety of groups, even 
from the level of the third grade to that of the adult. 
Lead-up games are very important in the preparation 
for playing regulation soccer. Games which have been 
found to be very popular for lower grades are: square 


soccer, line goal ball, etc. Each of these games may be 
ee 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. . 


Tit existing conditions of war have caused greater 
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presented with special emphasis on some particular 
soccer skill. For example, in kick dodge ball, particular 
atttention should be paid to developing accuracy in 
kicking the ball. Fundamentals of soccer may be 
learned by these more simple games which offer more 
interest to the participants rather than continued prac- 
tice on some particular skill. However, proper form 
cannot be developed without instruction and demonstra- 
tion. Then practice is necessary with concentration up- 
on good skill. As a general rule most classes dislike to 
practice fundamentals, ,,This may be because of too 
little equipment. which necessitates a line of girls wait- 
ing their turns to kick the ball, and possibly because of 
the uninteresting organizational setup for the funda- 
mental drill work. Frequently it is wise to permit a 
class of unskilled players, lacking in knowledge of the 
rules, to play a game and then give them the .opportun- 
ity of analyzing why the game was uninteresting .and 
why they couldn’t make goals or prevent them, or why 
they didn’t have any teamwork. After a procedure of 
this kind, they are likely to request an opportunity to 
practice fundamentals and to be more receptive to 
coaching hints. 

Drill work can be made very interesting with some 
careful planning on the part of the instructor prior to 
each meeting of the class. A few points that might be 
helpful are: ideally, there should be a ball for every 
eight or ten girls; make the drills or tests objective 
and be sure each individual understands the objective 
and the proper form of. execution,; a method whereby 
the results of skill tests may be measured and recorded 
is an incentive to the participants to improve. Perhaps 
one of the most important criteria is the selection and 
the manner in which the drill is given, that is, each 
test should be given in as near a game situation as pos- 
sible. 

For example, consider dribbling. First, an explana- 
tion of dribbling with a demonstration of correct form, 
pointing out various things to remember, should be 
given. Then each girl should have the opportunity to 
practice dribbling. There are different methods of or- 
ganization for practicing fundamentals, mostly depend- 
ing upon the size of the class and the amount of equip- 
ment. But take, for instance, a class of sixty girls with 
six balls. Divide the group into six squads; line them 

(Continued on Page 238) 
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Camp Management and Its 
Implications 


By 
ROBERT RUBIN 


Textile High School 
New York City 


changes in basic ideas and ideals. From the 

early camps based upon military and formal 
discipline to the progressive and free camps where 
«pportunity was provided for individual self-expres- 
sion; from the military camp layout with the sleeping 
quarters in rigid formation to the so-called topograph- 
ical layout with the camp buildings hidden among the 
trees and valleys of the camp site; to the unit plan so 
much discussed today with the layout described as a 
wheel, the hub containing the administration build- 
ings, recreation hall, dining hall, athletic fields, etc., 
and small camps in multiples of 8 up to 32 radiating 
from the center as spokes. From the purely simple 
structure of the first camp to the glorified hotels ad- 
vertised as camps. 

In the past decade or so especially since the last 
depression—when camps that had mushroomed into 
existence had oollapsed and those that had survived 
had taken stock of the camp situation—a healthier and 
more intelligent point of view became common knowl- 
edge. Partly because of the American Camping As- 
sociation and partly because of the many colleges and 
universities that offer counselor-training courses and 
also through the education that is disseminated by the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, ‘“Y’s,” 
churches of all denominations, settlement houses, fra- 
ternal orders, and hundreds of others, the general thesis 
and tone of camp philosophy, organization, and ad- 
ministration has crystallized into what it is today. 

It is generally recognized that educational philosophy 
was a powerful force in formulating present standards. 
Pedagogues will recognize a familiar melody when 
camp administrators talk about aims and objectives, 
methods of teaching, behavior problems, health defects, 
camp courses, suggested readings, etc. 

Camp administration has become complicated and 
complex. Not only must the camp director have a 
thorough knowledge of administration and organiza- 
tion but he must have an equally thorough knowledge 
of the purchase of food and the intricacies of nutrition. 
He must know the laws of the state relating to sanita- 
tion, health, communicable disease, and labor. He 
must know how to program assignments and activities. 
He must be the guiding spirit in maintaining the camp 
esprit de corps. He must have a thorough training in 


6 ry camping has passed through many 
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education and he must have a wholesome outlook upon 
life. He must also have a knowledge of every camp 
activity from swimming to cooking meals outdoor. 
He must have a discriminating mind to select th 
leadership through whom the camp’s aim and Objer- 
tives will be realized. He must learn to anticipate 
difficulties wherever they may arise, whether in th 
kitchen or in a cabin, and to prevent them from com. 
ing to a head. He must know how to deputize, or. 
ganize, and supervise. 
The following will also have a familiar ring: 


“The aim of organized camping is to develop th 
camper to his utmost capacity both physically and 
mentally, so that he can become a happy and respon 
sible member of our democratic society.” This is to be 
realized through safety ; health, physical and emotional; 
new interests, appreciations, and skills; social adjust 
ment and growth; spiritual growth; fun, enjoyment, 
and adventure. 

But aims and objectives are only the beginning in 
the establishment of a camp as they are only the be 
ginning in the organization of a school. There are the 
problems of personnel, facilities, equipment, supplies, 
a program of activities, organization of campers, daily 
routine camp matters, maintenance and repairs, food 
purchasing, etc. 

For the camp director certain administrative needs 
stand out above others. The selection of a reliable 
and trained staff for example will mean the lifting 
routine and minor camp details from the shoulders 
the camp director, who is then left free to concentrate 
on more important functions. The result is mid-season 
efficiency early in the summer. 


Definite principles should be followed when selec 
ing a staff of camp leaders. According to F. R 
Rogers, 

“The supreme aim of education is so to guide children tha 
they will continually enjoy new experiences, and especially 
such experiences as will lead pupils and all with whom thes 
come in contact to engage in further activities—which will » 
their turn enrich intelligence, develop new appreciations and 
lead to still wider and deeper living.” It is the guidant 
factor which is so essential to good counseling. 


Dr. Kilpatrick states that 


The best learning conditions are present when teachers and 
pupils are joint cooperators in a shared enterprise and 
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om and effort is judged by the way it works in the joint life 
aoe than upon any word of external authority. 

This quotation aptly fits a camp situation. People 
are needed who understand the meaning of the word, 


“egoperation.” 

The quality of the leader plays a more vital part in 
the real development of the camper than even the 
consciously organized program. Karl D. Hesley, for- 
merly New York State Director of the National Youth 
Administration, has said, . 

Although one cannot expect every counselor to be a model 

, there are certain qualities almost essential. 

First, I would list that general social quality which enables 
a person to fit into a group, become a part of it, have concern 
and take responsibility for its general welfare. Second, it is 

‘rable to have counselors from different geographical areas. 
Third, I would advocate for a broad liberal camp experience 
through personnel, counselors of as many different religious 
faiths as possible. Fourth, I would want at least several 
different races represented on the staff. Fifth, add at least 
one counselor of another nationality in order to include some 
element of international relations. Sixth, by all means look 
for a few counselors who have been developed from the camp- 
ers. Through them, the point of view of the campers them- 
selves is provided, the cherished traditions insured, and a sense 
of loyalty established. 


For qualities of background no finer yardstick exists. 


The camp specialty counselors must have, in addi- 
tion to qualities of background mentioned above, spe- 
cific skills in swimming and lifesaving, in camp craft, 
in nature lore, in handicrafts, in boating, in games, in 
dramatics, and in music. The camp personnel con- 
sists of counselors possessing the above-mentioned 
skills. Group or cabin counselors, an office secretary, 
a doctor, a dietitian, a handy-man, a head counselor, 
and a director usually complete the staff. In many 
camps the specialty counselor and the cabin counselor 
are one and the same person. In other camps highly 
specialized counselors are relieved of cabin duties. 


Certain definite things are expected of counselors: 

1. All counselors are responsible to the doctor and 
to the camp director for the health of the campers in 
their respective cabins and must immediately report 
all illness. 

2. They must keep an important eye on campers’ 
cleanliness. 

3. They must know and understand their campers 
from the point of view of individual differences. 

4. They must consider the campers in their cabins 
and themselves a family. 

5. They must be on time in all assignments. 

6. They must cooperate in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the camp policy and program. These 
are only a few of the duties of a counselor. The sole 
result desired by the camp director is the realization 
of the camp aims and objectives. 

A happy counselor makes a happy camper. It is 
only recently that the counselor’s welfare began to 
receive the attention it deserves. Not only does a 
counselor have definite time off each week but he is 
encouraged to leave the camp proper and provisions 
for doing so are placed at his disposal. Inter-camp 
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socials are planned. Snacks after taps are furnished. 
The counselor’s attitude often shows itself in the 
camper’s happiness. 


HE following is an actual camp situation with a 

few of the more important facts stated. It is an 
organization camp conducted by the Boys’ Athletic 
League and caters to the underprivileged child. 

This camp is situated in the Bear Mountain region 
and is under the general supervision of the Palisades 
Interstate Park. The site is deep in the woods on a 
lovely lake a mile long and a half mile wide. It ac- 
commodates 60 children for a two- or three-week 
period of time and the rates are $2 per week. This 
fee just about covers the bus transportation. 


There are three villages in this camp, which follows 
the unit layout plan. One is the Pioneer Village, com- 
posed of the Ranger Lodge, the Scout Lodge, the 
Seton Lodge, and the Foresters’ Lodge. Another is 
the Indian Village, composed of one Hogan and four 
Indian Tepees each twenty feet high and twenty feet 
in diameter. The third village is the Gypsy Village, 
composed of three covered wagons colorfully painted. 
The camp is a cooperative one. Every boy shares in 
the work. It is an axiom that camp life takes on more 
meaning to an individual when he shares in the re- 
sponsibility for its successful functioning. 


Every camper is assigned to one of the various 
tribal duties. Some cut wood; others repair the road. 
One group peels potatoes, while another cleans up the 
dining hall. One group is assigned to clean the latrines 
and another to bail the boats, etc. These assignments 
are rotated daily to avoid monotony, and practically 
all of the work for the day is over within an hour, 
with the exceptions of the tasks connected with the 
service of meals. 

The tribal duties which are performed immediately 
after breakfast are followed by village clean-up. Each 
camper is due at his lodge, tepee, hogan, or wagon 
and makes his bed, sweeps the lodge, fills the fire pail 
with water and cleans the grounds around his lodge 
as well as the grounds in the village proper. Each 
lodge is inspected by a counselor and the one with 
the highest score at the end of the trip receives a 
watermelon. This is the only tangible award offered 
at the camp. Real camp awards are the fun, adven- 
ture, and new experiences found in the camp environ- 
ment. 

Immediately following village inspection, campers 
break up into groups. Some choose boating, others 
horseshoes, or tether ball. Some go berrying, while 
others go exploring. Swimming calls are blown at 
11 in the morning and at 4:30 in the afternoon. Al- 
though there is no compulsion for a boy to go in the 
water, very few pass up the swimming periods. Free 
time is provided after each swim for the campers to 
write letters, wander about the camp, or talk to coun- 
selors. Every afternoon following the rest hour the 
camp has a hobby period. Someone has said that, 
“a hobby is something we do from sheer inclination 
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rather than from necessity —something that means 


pleasure and the pursuit of happiness.” These are 
the sentiments of the camp. Each camper selects his 
hobby. It may be lifesaving, or fire building and out- 
door cooking, map reading or wood carving, building 
rustic seats, or fishing, etc. Hobby activities are 
chosen for a three-day or longer period of time. When 
the camper finds an activity he really enjoys he may 
return to it each hobby period. Instruction although 
informal and indirect, goes on constantly. 

Each day after supper the campers sing songs. Some 
are American Indian songs such as the Zuni “Sunset” 
and “Sunrise” songs. Others are English folk songs 
such as the “Keys of Canterbury.” Still others are 
Kentucky mountain songs or negro spirituals. 


These songs are lettered on large sheets of paper 
which make an easily readable chart and one must be 
present to see for oneself how much children like folk 
songs when properly presented. 

Once a week the campers gather around a fire in 
the council ring near the lake, assembling by respec- 
tive lodges. The council ceremony is modelled after 
the ritual of the Woodcraft League. Here any camper 


figure down we have the following: 


Salaries $ 2,845.09 
Rent 926.09 
Food, Ice, and Coal 3,787.36 
Insurance 421.6] 
Transportation 408.61 
Athletic and Craft Equipment 82.04 
Auto Expense 219.05 
Boats 70.00 
Telephone 12.26 
Medical Services and Supplies 219,31 
New Equipment 1,903.43 
Clothing 49.66 
Laundry 397.57 
Express and Freight 7.78 
Repairs, Maintenance, and Supplies 548.96 
Stationery, Postage, and Printing 156.47 
Central Office Cost 900.00 
Intown Cost of Camping 700.30 
Miscellaneous Bs - 57.95 

Total $13,713.25 


The food cost per capita per day was $0.67. The 
entire cost per capita per day was~$2.45. 

The accompanying figures have been gathered oye 
a period of six summers at another organization camp 
housing 100. This is a study conducted during the 


- SumMer:Camp Costs, 1935-1940 
Number af Number af Food Cost Entire Cost Total Cost of Total Salaries Total 
Camper Meals per capita per capita food for the for the entire Summer 

Summer Days Served per day per day entire summer summer Budget 
1935 6,859 20,577 5lc 1.09 ‘2,922.02 1,783.06 6,931.97 
1936 7,229 21,687 6lc 1.28 3,978.57 2,010.42 9,334.87 
1937 6,754 20,262 74c 1.52 4,283.75 2,592.50 10,423.59 
1938 6,893 20,679 65c 1.40 3,719.62 2,651.72 9,717.49 
1939 6,897 20,691 58c 1.29 3,276.92 2,671.15 8,905.86 
1940 7,071 21,213 53c 1.21 3,134.79 2,437.18 8,584.36 
might make suggestions for the welfare of the camp. , Average for 6 summen 
Indiz : staged with tl ‘ tis Camper days 6,950 
ndlan games are Ss age bars 1 the campers competi 1g Meals served 20,852 
by lodges. Appropriate skits are presented and songs Food cost per capita per ~, ¢ ss 
are alwavs j 7 iti Entire cost per person per day Ak 
are sung, always ending with the traditional taps. er hae se 3.55261 


On other evenings the Indian Village may entertain 
the rest of the camp.and in turn be invited by the 
Pioneers and the Gypsies. Besides the daily routines 
of making one’s bed, caring for personal belongings. 
etc., the camp offers the following activities: swim- 
ming, lifesaving, rowing, canoeing, fishing, fire build- 
ing and outdoor cooking, building temporary shelters, 
map reading, overnight or longer trips, nature lore, 
gardening, building of nature trails, wood carving, 
leather crafts, pottery, games, swimming meets, plays 
and pageants, music, campfire ceremonials, storytelling, 
camp newspaper, and others. It was Dr. Kilpatrick 
who said, 


Summer camps are more and more recognized as avenues 
through which real education may reach children. Partly, 
because camps have the child 24 hours a day and partly be- 
cause they are not bound by tradition. 


The question of a budget for this kind of camp will, 
of course, be raised. During the summer of 1942, with 
never less than 80 in camp each day for 70 days, and 
disregarding the few days in opening and closing of 
camp, the total cost was $13,713.25. Breaking this 
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2,357.67 
8,983.02 


Total . salaries 
Total budget 
summers of 1935 through 1940 which shows the rela- 
tive number of days spent by campers, the number of 
meals served, the food cost per capita per day, the en- 
tire cost per capita per day, the total food cost for the 
entire summer, the total salaries for the summer, ant 
the total budget for the summer. 

The figures should speak for themselves. For $1.0 
per day it may be possible to change the environment 
of an underprivileged youngster from a slum to a camp 
where his instinctive desire for adventure and new ex 
perience will be expressed constructively rather than 
destructively. Camping can become an_ inexpensive 
means of preventing and treating delinquency. What 
began 62 years ago as an experiment in community hiv 
ing in a wild environment and under good leadership 
has developed into an educational phenomenon. Tht 
end of the war will greatly increase the demand fo 
camping. The time is not far off when educational sys 
tems will organize camps of their own. Then will camp 
ing step into its final phase of development. 

(Continued on Page 228) 
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By 


HENRY GLASS 


Folk Dancing Federated 


Oakland Public Schools 
Oakland, California 


heights. In spite of wartime limitations, folk danc- 

ing enthusiasts are issuing and promoting a great- 
er folk dancing program. This enthusiasm and interest 
in folk dancing has been promoted and carried on 
largely by the Folk Dance Federation of California, 
an organization now marking its second year of exist- 
ence. The successes of the Federation of California is 
indicative of a development that may well offer to folk- 
dancing devotees opportunities for growth and develop- 
ment realized in other national cultural movements. 


Pie dancing in California is attaining greater 


A survey of educational, recreational, and dance pub- 
lications reveals the tremendous popularity enjoyed by 
folk dancing throughout the United States. Coupled 
with the many organizations of recreational and educa- 
tional nature are competent leaders capable of bring- 
ing folk dancing to an even greater level on a state and 
national basis. A concerted movement of folk-dance 
leaders and groups throughout the nation would insure 
greater participation and interest in folk dancing and 
its related arts. The inherent possibilities of associated 
groups based upon state and regional federations would 
be incalculable in their positive results. The cultural 
benefits possible in a national folk-dancing movement 
almost defy the imagination. In view of the presence of 
the basic ingredients for a national organization, it re- 
mains for individual and group action “to start the ball 
rolling” by taking the initiative. The movement may 
start in local areas spreading to a state-wide basis. Any 
person or group of people with interest and enthusiasm 
for folk dancing will find little difficulty in getting the 
cooperation of other folk-dance leaders and groups. 
Perhaps it may be with a selfish motive that we wish to 
join with other groups in the United States for an en- 
larged program of folk dancing. In Northern Califor- 
nia, we have made a start by forming the Folk Dance 
Federation of California. We hope that our successes 
will be an inspiration to our fellow folk dancers. To 
this extent, the following description of the Folk Dance 
Federation of California is offered : 

The Folk Dance Federation of California was pro- 
mulgated by the mere issue of a few dozen letters to 
folk dance groups and leaders in California. Invitations 
were sent to all groups to assemble for a combination 
Picnic and festival at the Lodi Lake Park in May, 1942. 
Organizations were asked to volunteer for exhibitions 
as well as being invited to join in the demonstration. 
As a practical review for others, the cost of such an 
activity was quite insignificant. A charming outdoor 
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setting under an arbor of trees furnished the setting; 
the music was adequately provided by recordings re- 
layed from a sound truck; the choice of the site 
brought interested onlookers insuring an audience; the 
high school office staff volunteered to mimeograph the 
programs. The organizational spark in the initial letter 
was a declared statement asking the groups to discuss 
plans for formulating a federation. Encouraged and en- 
thusiastic at the day’s success, the leaders of the various 
groups decided to form an organization and set a later 
date at which the representatives of all groups could 
gather. At the next meeting, all aspects of the proposed 
organization were discussed. Anent the organization, 
it was definitely stated that a very simple organization, 
devoid of administrative encumbrances, was desired. 

As constituted, individual member groups sponsored 
local festivals. The specific details connected with the 
monthly festivals, such as records, sound equipment, 
location, direction for the day’s program, ‘etc.;: were 
cared for by the host group. General details, such as 
notices of the event, intended exhibitions, general pub- 
licity, program of dances, and the introduction of new 
dances, were provided by the Federation office. To en- 
able the widely scattered representatives to meet in an 
assembly at.a convenient time, the Federation business 
meetings were held either before or towards the end of 
the day’s activities. 

In view of the stated aim of the constitution declar- 
ing its desire to promote the general welfare of folk 
dancing and its related arts, the Federation was a 
composite of various groups, all having folk dancing in 
common. 

An informal procedure was followed in holding fes- 
tivals. At the meetings member groups would signify 
their intention to hold a festival and the invitation 
would be put to a vote of the member groups. To ex- 
pedite the sending of notices in regard to festivals a cal- 
endar was made of festivals two and three months in 
advance. During the spring, summer, and autumn 
months, festivals were held outdoors, usually on lawns 
in municipal parks. Winter festivals were held indoors 
in gymnasiums furnished by the colleges, university, 
and Y.M.C.A. In order to circumvent the limitations 
brought about by gasoline rationing and reduced trav- 
eling, festivals were generally held in the more central 
areas, though festivals were held at least once in all 
areas of member organizations. 


Values 
With the advent of its first anniversary, the Federa- 
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tion was able to examine its progress and note the fol- 
lowing achievements : 

1. Standardization of Folk Dances.—While the Fed- 
eration definitely stated they. had no desire to infringe 
upon the dances performed by its member groups, the 
mere fact that the groups met in a large body tended to 
encourage groups to use the same dance patterns and 
steps throughout the organization. Thus, it was possi- 
ble for individuals to visit other groups in the Federa- 
tion and be able to participate in their program. 

Deciding that the question of true orthodox steps 
and patterns was quite debatable from many points of 
view, the Federation did not attempt to standardize an 
orthodox prescription for American and European folk 
dances. However, the Federation through its many 
contacts with National groups and folk dance leaders 
did attempt to preserve the individual qualities distinct 
to American and European dances, by demonstration if 
not by dictation. 

Further, the presence of more experienced and 
skilled folk dancers aided the novices by preserving the 
intrinsic qualities of the different dances. Moreover, the 
performers of exhibiting groups promoted an interest 
in retaining the spirit of the National dances by ap- 
pearing in national costumes. The exhibitions were al- 
so helpful devices in presenting new dances to the 
member groups at large, enabling all groups to profit in 
this way. Thus the Federation served as a clearing 
house, providing for a more uniform and better in- 
tegrated program. 


2. Costume Development.—The occasion of group 
monthly festivals seems to have had a good influence 
on the costumes fashioned by the dancers. Many of the 
older folk dancers wore costumes whose only claim to 
folk heritage was the generic quality of being peasant. 
It was discovered that the occasion of festivals with an 
audience encouraged the dancers to investigate authen- 
tic national costumes and lead to their use. Discussions 
at the Federation meetings brought out sources of in- 
formation and materials available for costumes. One of 
the folk dancers, very outstanding in her knowledge of 
costumes, served as a guide for the Federation. As far 
as the men were concerned, the wearing of costumes 
was practically one hundred per cent at festivals, due 
particularly to the number of men present. At some of 
the festivals, particularly those sponsored by the state 
colleges and university, exhibits of dolls, costumes, and 
photographs were very stimulating and interesting to 
the dancers. 

3. Developing a Spirit of Folk Dancing.—Under 
war conditions, with many of the dancers in civil and 
military work, many groups found their existence 
somewhat impeded. To those groups and other indi- 
viduals, unable to attend regular meetings of their own 
groups, the Sunday festivals gave an opportunity to 
dance with the general assembly. The festivals seemed 
to inject new life in all groups and provide an oppor- 
tunity to pool their resources. Thus all folk dancers had 
a feeling that they shared in the larger folk dancing 
movement. 
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In spite of local difficulties, smaller groups were en- 
couraged to carry on during the war-emergency periog 
and to contact other regional groups. District Tepre. 
sentatives were appointed by the president to act as 00. 
ordinating forces in the various sections of the Fed. 
eration. 

4. Developing a Balanced Program.—The 4 
mation of both American and European dance ZTOups 
was mutually beneficial in promoting both types of 
dancing. Many of the folk dancers who formerly par. 
ticipated totally in European folk dancing developed 
an interest in our American folk dances, P 
through the clamor of visitors from other groups, and 
partly through their own members, one of the lar 
European folk dancing groups now includes American 
folk dances on its program. 

5. Acquiring a Vocabulary of Dances.—By having 
member organizations list the dances in their reper. 
toire, the Federation program committee was able to 
select dances that were peculiar to individual groups 
and bring them to the attention of all. 

The festivals directly stimulated various groups to 
master dances included on the program. In the jp. 
stance of our Lodi group, our members asked to leam 
many of the dances they saw performed at the festival 

Further, because much of the time was spent in 
teaching new members at home the simpler dances, 
we enjoyed the opportunity to do the more advanced 
dances at the festivals. 


At first the instruction in new dances included only 
the Federation representatives who relayed the dances 
to their member groups. This teaching program 
would usually take place before the main festival. Later 
a satisfactory procedure of teaching new dances to 
the festival at large was inaugurated. This included 
an exhibition of the dance, followed by the perform- 
ance of the assembly of dancers. Following the intro- 
duction of new dances, future programs were planned 
so that these dances would be re-introduced. Thus 
we provided for a definite continuity of learning. 


A friendly spirit of competition was introduced at 
the festivals in presenting exhibitions. Groups or in- 
dividuals were always welcome to perform. The high 
degree of efficiency demonstrated in the exhibitions 
stimulated other groups to increase their folk-dancing 
efforts. 

6. Creating Friends and Popularizing Folk Dancing. 
—The Federation was very fortunate in being able to 
secure the participation of the dance leaders and stu- 
dents of colleges and the university at the festivals 
These educational dance groups did a great deal to 
promote the Folk Dance Federation of California. The 
group of University of California dancers, under the 
direction of Miss Lucille’ Czarnowski, gave frequent 
exhibitions of dances that delighted the spectators a 
well as offering new dances. Both the San Francisco 
State College and San Jose State College, under the 
leadership of their dance instructors, Mrs. Eleanor Ely 
Wakefield and Mrs. Sarah Wilson, contributed mate 

(Continued on Page 241) 
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The Association and Post-War Planning 
RESIDENT Pritzlaff has appointed a National Committee 
to cooperate with the Educational Policies Commission of 

the N.E.A. in the production of a monograph dealing with 
health, physical education, and recreation programs in the 
t-war period. The N.E.A. and the A.A.H.P.E.R. will share 
ly the costs of the publication. It has been proposed that 
10,000 copies be made available for distribution and that the 
report contain a review of conditions found by the Selective 
Service Health examinations, and an evaluation of present 
rams and proposals for post-war efforts. A feature of the 
New York Conference will be a report of the Committee’s 
eforts at which time suggestions for changes may be made. 
The Committee, which held its first meeting in Washington, 
February 29 and March 1 in joint session with members of 
the N.E.A. Commission has the following personnel: William 
L. Hughes, Chairman; Laurentine Collins; C. H. McCloy, 
Jay B. Nash; A. H. Pritzlaff; Jesse F. Williams, and Pauline 
Brooks Williamson. Suggestions on the vital problem of 
post-war planning are solicited and welcomed by the chairman. 


Luther Gulick Award 


. JAY B. NASH, Secretary of the Board of Directors, 

Physical Education Society of New York City and Vicinity, 
has sent notice that by unanimous consent of the group the 
responsibility for granting the Gulick Medal for Distinguished 
Service in Physical Education, founded for Luther Halsey 
Gulick, has been turned over to the A.A.H.P.E.R. An interest- 
drawing fund has been transferred, the income of which is to 
be applied against the cost of the medals. The Association is 
responsible for the die designed by the late R. Tait McKenzie. 
The transfer was made subject to the condition that “the Asso- 
ciation shall establish a Standing Committee to be known as 
the Gulick Award Committee. This Committee shall, by and 
with the consent of the Board of Directors of the Association, 
or their successors, draw up an operating code for the adminis- 
tration of the selection of the candidates and the presenting of 
the awards.” 


The Journal to Serve China 

_— is making post-war plans which embody the prob- 

lems of health, physical education, and recreation. Through 
the Universal Trading Corporation of New York City, a 
Chinese government agency, the Chinese Ministry of Educa- 
tion has paid our Association a tribute in placing an order 
for twenty memberships for each of the next three years and 
for twenty copies of the Journal for the years 1940 to 1943 
inclusive. This is equivalent to an order for 1,400 copies of the 
Journal. Efforts are being made through the U. S. State De- 
partment and the American Library Association, both of which 
are familiar with and approve the Chinese project, to make 
the Association’s publications available to other countries. 
There are 274 ministries of education on the mailing list that 
are being urged to accept the services our Association can offer. 


Heeding the Welcome Sign 


HE national office has been visited by a great many per- 

sons during the past few weeks. Among the recent visitors 
were: T. K. Cureton, E. F. Murrow, Ruth McCormick, Lieut. 
H. J. McCormick, Blanche Warren Cannon, Isabel M. Chap- 
pell, Leonard A. Larson, J. Dallas Shirley, H. B. Wells, Dor- 
othy Drayna, Mrs. Leo L. Gleéaves, Virginia Brown, Sally 
Lucas Jean, W. A. Richardson, Henry J. Montoye, Melva B. 
Bakkie, Edwin B. Henderson, Mary E. Cooper, Olive Richard, 
Louis R. Burnett, J. B. Nash, A. H. Pritzlaff, C. H. McCloy, 
Arthur Steinhaus, Dorothy Nyswander, Donald E. Minnegan, 
Elizabeth Semenoff, Pauline Williamson, Jesse F. Williams, 
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William L. Hughes, Franz Schuck, Helen Marie Byars, L. 
E. Watt, Charles Sheard, William C. Ezell, John B. O’Shea, 
Eleanor Shenehon, and Jessie Thomas. 


To Whom To Make Inquiries 


ORDER to expedite prompt replies to the many requests 

for information and service that come to the National Of- 
fice, individuals are urged to direct their correspondence to 
the person most directly involved. The present staff in the 
Washington office is: Bess Exton—Health Education Con- 
sultant (orders for NSWA materials should be sent to Miss 
Exton), Mary Wibel—Acting Editor and Assistant Secretary 
(in charge of publications), Alice Sorenson—membership as- 
sistant (In charge of all membership accounts and records), 
Mildred Booth—stenographer and general office assistant, 
Sachie Nishio—stenographer and order clerk, Ben W. Miller 
—Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Phyical Education Leadership in Rehabilitation 


R. C. H. McCLOY, State University of Iowa, is in Wash- 

ington on a three months’ assignment working in the Of- 
fice of the Surgeon General on a program of reconditioning 
and rehabilitation for convalescent soldiers. 


Industrial Physical Fitness Campaign 


Siw National Committee on Physical Fitness of the Federal 

Security Administration has initiated within industry a 
physical fitness campaign to improve the strength and endur- 
ance of war workers and help maintain peak production sched- 
ules. A special commission headed by Dr. William P. Jacobs, 
well-known sportsman and President of Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, S. C., was appointed by John B. Kelly, Chairman of 
the Committee. Details of the Commission’s program are ex- 
plained in two booklets. One of them, Physical Fitness in 
Industry, is written especially for management and labor 
groups. The second booklet, Physically Fit for Production, 
offers guidance to the individual worker, outlining sound 
habits for +ealthful eating, sleeping, and relaxation. It also 
suggests a range of sports to meet the needs of individuals in 
home, plant, and community activities. 

The Committee on Physical Fitness with Dr. Frank S. Lloyd 
as Executive Director has assisted in the preparation of a 
manual entitled Community Organization for Physical Fitness, 
which explains the steps necessary in setting up a well rounded 
community physical fitness program. This booklet, now being 
released, was published by the Athletic Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Do Your Students Know? 


NROLLMENTS have decreased in teacher-education insti- 

tutions. The obligation for promoting in the early stages 
of training the professional interest and stimulation of students 
which results from national affiliation with their professional 
organization is now more vital than ever before. Congratula- 
tions are extended to Miss Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, 
for sending in eighteen student memberships. 


Rehabilitation 


Beet requests have come to the National Office seeking 

information and expressing interest in the problems of 
rehabilitation and the ways in which the Association is going 
to cooperate in doing the important work which lies ahead. 

In a reply to a recent communication to Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, the official consultant on educational problems of re- 
construction, Division of Cultural Relations, U. S. Department 
of State, it was said: 

“The general problem of educational and cultural rehabilita- 






tion, which is being studied by the Department of State, is now 
in a planning stage. We cannot yet tell the nature of the de- 
tailed activity which will later develop. The first task is that 
of establishing appropriate cooperative relationships with the 
various governments so that the governments of the war- 
devastated countries can take the initiative which it is appropri- 
ate for them to take and the people of the less devastated 
countries can give such assistance as is possible. 


“It is good to have the assurance of cooperation, and if 
there are possibilities for active participation as the program 
takes more definite form, we shall certainly communicate 
with you.” 

A recent similar communication to Francis B. Sayre on the 
staff of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration sought to secure possible avenues for cooperation with 
this international organization which operates independently 
of the national governments. The reply stated: 

“UNRRA is just in the process of developing its organiza- 
tional structure and plans, but our primary emphasis at this 
stage is the field of emergency relief and welfare services. 

“We are not in a position at this time to know what the 
needs in liberated areas will be nor to give you any specific 
information until we actually begin operations. 


“Many thanks for your offer of cooperation.” 


Plagiarism 

O future contributors to the Journal and the Research 

Quarterly a word of caution is in order due to two recent 
unfortunate experiences on infringement of copyrights. One 
involved our own Journal, and the other involved the Journal 
of the National Education Association. Copyright laws are 
stringent. A breach of, or an encroachment or trespass on, a 
right or privilege, as of a patent, copyright, or trademark is 
an infringement or plagiarism in the eyes of the law. Even 
though there may be no intention of plagiarism it must not be 
forgotten that there are a few unscrupulous people who are 
quite willing to take advantage of a situation that can be 
legally defended. Our editor can only assume that permission 
for the use of all copyrighted materials (including photographs) 
has been secured by the author in all cases. Such permission 
should be secured by the author before presenting a manuscript 
for publication. 


Educational Policies for Community Recreation 

HE joint publication of the Educational Policiés Commis- 

. sion of the Nationa] Education Association and the A.A.H.- 
P.E.R. called Educational Policies for Community Recreation 
stresses education for leisure and the place of the school in 
community recreation. If there are ways in which state asso- 
ciations or local groups can use a limited supply of these 
brochures, the national office can provide free copies. Through 
the courtesy of the National Education Association it can also 
provide a limited number of copies of the report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Education and the People’s Peace. 


Inauguration of Service Bulletin 

HE national effice experimentally inaugurated last month 

the Service Bulletin which aims to provide essential data 
and help to strengthen and unite the efforts of local, county, 
state, district, sectional, divisional, and affiliated groups in the 
field. Among those included on the mailing list are the state 
association presidents and editors, state directors, district offi- 
cers, section officers, representatives of affiliated organizations, 
committee chairmen, state and district representatives to the 
Assembly, and the Board of Directors. Changes in state and 
district personnel for this mailing list should be reported. 
Suggestions in regard to the form, content, and general use- 
fulness of such a bulletin will be appreciated. 


Registration Fees 
ELEGATES to the annual conference who are members 
of the National Association are urged to bring their current 
(1944) membership cards with them. Registration fees for 
members are less than for non-members, and it will save much 





time and possible inconvenience if membership cards are 
able at the time of registration. The following regist 
fees for the New York Conference will prevail: 

- Member of profession, N.E.A. or A.A.H.P.E.R. $ 
. Non-professional members of family 

. Members of profession not affiliated 

. Non-members of profession 

. Student members, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

. Student non-members 

. Single conference session 
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The Constitution for 1943-44 
EMBERS of the Representative Assembly and othe 
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terested are reminded that the Constitution will not be 
published in the Journal this school year. No changes were 
made at Cincinnati last year. As revised June 1, 1942, the 
Constitution may be found in the November, 1942, issue of 


the Journal. C. J. Alderson, University of Texas, Aus 


tin, is 


parliamentarian and chairman of the Constitution Committee 


Past-President to New Position 


TRONG HINMAN, formerly Director of Health and 


Special Services, Topeka, Kansas, assumed his new 


duties 


on March 1 in the Planeview-Beechwood Public Schools, 
Wichita, Kansas. His title is Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Charge of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 


and Extended School Services. Congratulations are in 


Journalism and Exhibits 
LL delegates to the Annual Conference are urged to 
a review of the commercial and educational exhibits. 
best one will be published in the Journal. 


American Youth Hostels, Inc. 


order, 


write 
The 


ELEGATES to the Annual Conference who are interested 


in hosteling may wish to remain an extra day or 
attend the Policy, Program, Training, and Post-War 
ning Conference of the American Youth Hostels, Inc. sch 
for April 28, 29, and 30 in New York City. 


To Our Subscribers 


so to 
Plan- 
eduled 


_ changing residence, subscribers are kindly requested 
to send to the national office a prompt notice, giving the 


old address as well as the new one. If the notificat 


ion is 


eventually sent from the post office, the Association is charged 
two cents for each notice of change, and frequently the informa- 
tion is incomplete or incorrect. In addition, subscribers experi- 
ence a delay in securing their publications at the scheduled 


time. 


With delays in printing and mailing difficulties subscribers 
are urged to wait until the fifteenth of the month before in- 


quiring if there is some error in the membership record. 


Forums on the Role of Exercise 
TATE associations have been encouraged to sponsor 


local, 


city, county, district, or state forums using health and 


physical education teachers, administrators, laymen, and 


physi- 


cians to discuss the report of the committee on The Role of 
Exercise in Physical Fitness which has been officially endorsed 


by the National Association and the American Medical 


Asso- 


ciation. The report appeared in the October, 1943, issue of 


the Journal. It is a splendid vehicle by which better 
standing can be developed. Local forums have been 
menting the report and building good rapport. 


under- 
imple- 


Dr. Nyswander with the Inter-American Foundation 
D* Dorothy Nyswander, former Vice-President of the 


Health Education Division, is the Specialist in 
Education for the Inter-American Foundation in Wash 


Health 
ington. 


During the past eight years her responsibilities have included 


the directorship of the splendid Astoria School Health 


Study, 


district health education demonstrator in the New York City 
Department of Health, and Regional Supervisor of the North- 
eastern States in the program of War Public Services spon 


sored by the Federal Works Agency. 
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Contributions to the Historical Exhibits Committee 
PROPOSAL. of the National Permanent Historical Ex- 
A ivits Committee that state committees be organized to 
implement the plans of the national committee was recently 
initiated. Any member of the protession who possesses records, 
equipment, old books, and the innumerable other items which 
have historical value for the profession is encouraged to donate 
them to the archives and museum of the National Association. 
State chairmen and their committees will be announced at a 
later date by the Chairman of the National Committee, Dr. 
F. W. Luehring, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Regional Physical Fitness Institutes 
NDER the sponsorship of the U. S. Office of Education 
U:; the Federal Security Agency four successful regional 
institutes on physical fitness were recently held: 


Date Place. Local Chairman 
Feb. 8-10 University of Texas, Aileen Carpenter, 
Austin University of Texas, 
Austin 


Feb, 17-19 University of Southern Verne Landredth, 
California, Los Angeles State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles 
March 2-4 University of Utah, Bernice Moss, 


Salt Lake City State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City 
March 7-9 Jayhawk Hotel, Strong Hinman, 
Topeka, Kansas Ass’t. Supt. of Schools, 
Topeka 


In addition, three local meetings were sponsored: Pomona 
College, Pomona, California, February 14; University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, February 26; and University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, March 11. 

Representatives from the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Committee on Physical Fitness, the Army and the Navy in 
addition to state supervisors, school administrators, teachers 
of health and physical education, and members of lay organiza- 
tions interested in physical fitness composed the faculties of the 
institutes. Dr. David K. Brace, Dorothy La Salle, Lt. Comdr. 
Charles E. Forsythe, Lt. Jenny Turnbull, and Lt. John Miller 
were on the faculties of all the institutes. 

Dr. Jokl’s Visit to the United States 

HE American Academy of Physical Education announces 

the visit of Dr. Ernst Jokl of Johannesburg to the United 
States. This visit of South Africa’s distinguished leader in 
physical education is sponsored by the Academy with the 
financial assistance of L. B. Icely, President of Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Company, and David Smart, Publisher of Coronet 
and Esquire. 

Dr. Jokl is Medical Consultant in Physical Education, 
Northern Command, South African Defense Force, and Man- 
power Adviser to the Industrial Development Corporation of 
South Africa. His researches in the rehabilitation of sub- 
standard African manpower through physical education have 
received international recognition. His essay dealing with 
these and related problems recently won the Buckston Browne 
Prize and brought him the gold medal of the Harveian 
Society of London. 

After participating in the meetings of the Academy to 
which he has just been elected Corresponding Fellow and 
addressing the National Conference of the A.A.H.P.E.R., 
Wednesday evening, April 26, Dr. Jokl will be available for 
an indefinite period to participate on invitation in general and 
educational programs where his interests and special qualifica- 
tions may best serve American physical education. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, a member of the Academy's committee on 
International Relations, will schedule all professional appoint- 
ments for Dr. Jokl during his American visit. Those interested 
in utilizing his services may secure details from Dr. Nash at 
New York University, New’ York 3. 
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News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


The nominating committee, composed of the District Dance 
Section Chairmen, Mary O’Donnell, City College of New 
York, Elizabeth Whitney from Vassar College, and Martha 
Hill, New York University, Chairman, has prepared the ac- 
companying ballot. The election of secretary-editor, treasurer, 
one advisory member, and one member-at-large for the Dance 
Section takes place this year. The terms of office are for two 
years. All members of the association interested in dance 





National Dance Section 
Ballot, 1944 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
(Vote for one person for each office.) 
Secretary-Editor, 1944-1946 

C1) Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern California 

(] Gertrude Lippincott, Mount Holyoke 
Treasurer, 1944-1946 

C1] Karen Burt, Pomona College, California 

C] Katherine Wolfe, Seattle Public Schools 
Advisory Member, 1944-1946 

[] George Beiswanger, Theatre Arts Monthly 

(0 Martha Dean, University of California at Los 

Angeles 
Member-at-Large, 1944-1946 
[] Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women 
(1) Ruth Murray, Wayne University, Detroit 
(1 Rosamond Wentworth, University of Colorado 
(Fold Here) 

NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE 
ST ee I area me LER ore Promina ety WO Mae a sees 
Pre SRetaN PC oan sca es eaceceaeslcd tacos 
Member A.A.H.P.E.R. (_) 

I have not voted previously for the offices of the Na- 
tional Section on Dance as of the year 1944. 











activities are qualified to vote. Voting may be done at Dance 
Section Business Meetings, at District, or National Conven- 
tions. Because some Districts are not convening, and Section 
meetings are not being held at other District Conventions, the 
opportunity to vote by mail has been arranged for those not 
attending the National Meeting. Clip the ballot and mail it 
before April 24 to Martha Hill, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Health, School of Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Plans for the National Dance Section Meetings 

Dance tours of New York City, covering dance as education, 
recreation, and art, are planned for Monday, April 24 from 
10 a. M. to 8 Pp. M. School, college, studio, recreation center, 
folk group, museum, and library visits are planned. Work 
with various age groups and interests will be seen. There will 
be opportunity for questions and discussion with qualified lead- 
ers present. There will be a mid-afternoon break for tea, 
informal discussion, and movies. 

The topic for the Section meeting Wednesday afternoon is 
“Dance in Wartime.” John Martin, New York Times dance 
critic, will be one of the speakers. Discussion leaders and 
consultants, representatives from schools (elementary through 
teacher training), members of the Armed Forces, representa- 
tives from folk groups, dance studios and schools, labor groups, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, U.S.O., Red Cross, and rec- 
reation centers will be present. 












There will be lessons in social, folk, American country, chil- 
dren’s dance, and dance as a tool for fitness, each followed by 
discussion and evaluation for future use. These lessons are 
to be taught by leaders in the field and will serve as a basis 
for discussion and evaluation by invited experts and the audi- 
ence. A demonstration period will show present dance prac- 
tices with implications for the future dance in education. 

A short business meeting and an informal reception to meet 
speakers, experts and legislative board members of the Section 
will be held. 

The new Southern District Dance Chairman is Mrs. E. 
Scott Barr, 2518 Audubon Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The Dance Group of Mount Holyoke College presented its 
first formal concert of the season on December 10. The pro- 
gram featured new compositions by the student members of 
the group in the first half of the evening and works by Ger- 
trude Lippincott, faculty advisor to the group, in the second 
half. 

Other plans for the Dance Group of Mount Holyoke in- 
cluded a presentation of “Sarabande” and “American Scenes,” 
two of the concert numbers, in Holyoke, Massachusetts, as a 
part of the program for the Fourth War Bond Drive on 
February 15, an experimental program presented at the col- 
lege on March 28, and participation in the college program 
at the Young Men’s Hebrew Association in New York City on 
May 14. 
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By Grace Jones, Summit Pubiic Schools, 
Summit, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA - . . . . . By Elizabeth McHose 

The Western District Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation recently presented Honor Awards to 
the following past presidents in recognition of their services 
and loyalty to the organization: Blanche C. Parker, C. Law- 
rence Walsh, C. W. Nethaway, A. E. Risedorph, J. G. Sher- 
lacher, Captain William A. Palmer, F. X. Eckel, Jr. 

Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Executive Officer, Committee on Phys- 
ical Fitness, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.-C., was 
the speaker at the January luncheon meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Western District, held in Pittsburgh. 

Miss Helen Manley, University City Public Schools, Uni- 
versity City, Mo., was the guest speaker at an open meeting 
sponsored by the Women’s Division, Western District, Febru- 
ary 21. Miss Alma Fenske, Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, 
is chairman of the division. 

On February 14, the Men’s Division, Western District As- 
sociation, held a “Sports’ Jamboree” which included demonstra- 
tions and exhibitions in boxing, wrestling, bag punching, and 
exercise skills. Chick Davies, formerly Duquesne basketball 
coach, and Clark Shaughnessey, University of Pittsburgh’s 
football coach, were featured on the program. 

The Pennsylvania State College is offering seven graduate 
assistantships, four graduate scholarships, and three non-stipend 
scholarships in physical education for the academic year 1944- 
45. Application blanks and further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, School of Physical 
Education and Athletics, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. Appointments will be made May 1, 
1944, 

The Pennsylvania State College announces the following 
dates: intersession: June 5-22; main session, June 26-Aug. 4; 
' post session, Aug. 7-25. 

The Central District has issued its first bulletin, a 12-page 
leaflet, containing not only essential professional dates, but 
helpful digests of recent professional developments, and some 
practical material which is attractive and usable. This pub- 







lication has been prepared by a committee of three: 
Marie Haidt, Pennsylvania State Colle 
Arthur F. Davis, and Miss Maloise S. D 
call for four issues a year. 

“Health and Physical Fitness” was the topic of a dj 
meeting held in Hollidaysburg under the joint auspices éu 
health and physical education teachers of Blair County 
the Blair County Schoolmen’s Club, and attended by a 
sentatives from Blair, Center, Clearfield, and Huntingde 
Counties. Mr. Richard Bartholomew, Principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Altoona, discussed changes in connnecti 
with the work of the Victory Corps. Paul Morse, Altooe 
High School, discussed the topic, “Living as an Essential 
Skill.” The program included also the U. S. Army Air Co 
sound film, “Swim and Live,” and a demonstration of shea 


fitness activities by a group of boys from Roosevelt Junior 
High School. 
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By Howard Porter, Argentine High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 


missoURL. . . . . . . . . «By R. _L. Pigott 


A new club has been organized in the Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights Junior High School this year. Known as the Quacks 
and Quackers, its sole function is to teach the boys and girls 
of the school to dance and observe the etiquette of the ball- 
room. Membership is open to any pupil in the school free of 
charge. The club came into being through the efforts of two 
of the boys of the school, who gave the group its name, secured 
its sponsors, and received permission from the principal for its 
existence. Dance lessons are offered once each week, after 
school, in the gymnasium. The physical education staff and the 
instructor of domestic science are the sponsors and teachers. 
The basic steps of the fox trot are being taught. A juke box 
has been installed in the gym as an experiment to provide music 
at both student dances and parties. 

The physical education staff at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, has developed a series of exercises for use in college 
dormitories called “Figuratively Speaking.” 

The physical fitness program at Stephens College is headed 
by a student chairman, co-chairman, and faculty advisor. Each 
dormitory has a student chairman. These chairmen stimulate 
the program in the dormitories by posters and occasional talks. 

A series of exercises put out by the physical fitness commit- 
tee is put in the hands of each dormitory chairman. She teaches 
the exercises to all the girls who are interested. These exercises 
are generally done at night either in small groups or in one 
large group, depending on the facilities available in the 
dormitories. From time to time, as they are developed, new 
exercises will be given to the girls. 

The Dance Club of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College went to Fort Leavenworth in the fall and presented 
a program of dances during intermission of one of the dances 
held at the service club. They also presented this program in 
the hospital for entertainment for the men who were conval- 
escing. 

The W.A.A. is sponsoring intramural basketball for girls. 
There is a large number of girls participating. A square dance 
was held on the campus in the fall as a recreational activity 
for the V-12 unit and the civilian students. There were many 
participating, and the project was successful. 

The main gymnasium of the campus has been turned over 
completely to the Navy, but the women’s physical education 
department has been well taken care of. New shower rooms, 
dressing rooms, and a gymnasium were constructed in another 
building. 
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National Section on Women’s Athletics 


Slate for Elections to be Held at All 1944 Conventions of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 





National Section on Women’s Athletics 





Ballot, 1944 
Member-at-Large, Legisletive Board Vote for TWO ONLY 


MARTHA GABLE. Special Assistant Director of Physical Education, Philadelphia Public Schools, Board of 
Public Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Training: B. A., Indiana University; M. A., Temple University. 
Teaching: At present, Director of Women’s Physical Fitness Program, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Activities: Chairman, Umpiring Committee, United States Field Hockey Association; Chairman, Field Hockey Commit- 
tee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics; present Chairman, Public Relations Committee of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics; Vice-President, Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Term of Office: 3 years, beginning June 1, 1944 


























NATALIE REICHART. Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

Training: B. S., Teachers College, Columbia University; M. A., New York University. 

Teaching: Washington State College (1 year); Community House Director, Portland (Oregon) Park Department 
(1 year); extensive experience in summer playgrounds and camps. 

Activities: Member, NSWA Archery and Swimming Committees; Chairman, NSWA Archery Cammittee; member 
various committees of the Oregon Physical Education Association. 

Publications: Modern Methods in Archery (with Keasey); The Swimming Workbook (with Brauns); articles in 
The Journal of Health and Physical Education, The State Teachers’ Journal, The American Bowman-Review, Ye Syl- 
san Archer, The Red Cross Courier, Camping Magazine, and Portland (Oregon) newspapers. 














tion, Springfield, Illinois. 

Training: B.S. and M.S., University of Wisconsin. 

Teaching: Alabama College; Shorewood (Wisconsin) Public Schools; Glencoe (Illinois) Public Schools; University 
of Wisconsin Demonstration Schools (summers); Consultant, Milwaukee Graduate Workshop; National College of 
Education. 

Activities: State Recreation Chairman, Alabama PTA; State Faculty Advisor, AFCW; NSWA State Basketball 
Chairman and State Representative; member, NSWA individual Sports Committee; Vice-Pres., Milwaukee Women’s 
P. E. Ass’n.; Chairman, several committees for Wisconsin P. E. Ass’n.; Chairman, P. E. Committee and secretary, 
Health Committee, New Trier Township; member, Executive Committee, Illinois P. E. Ass’n.; member, Constitution 
and Auditing Committees, Midwest P. E. Ass’n.; member, Legislative Council, AAHPER. 

Publications: Articles in the Journal of Health and Physical Education and in the Alabama Journal of Education. 


[fin SCHNEIDER. Assistant State Director of Health and Physical Education, Office of Public Instruc- 











MARY B. SETTLE. Associate Chief, Club and Recreation Staff, National Headquarters, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

Training: B.S., Florida State College for Women; M.A., New York University. 

Teaching: Deland (Florida) High Schools; University of Florida (summer session); Assistant Professor of Recrea- 
tion, Florida State College for Women; National Recreation Consultant, Works Progress Administration. 

Activities: National Basketball Official and National Judge; member, Women’s National Officials’ Rating Committee; 
former Chairman, Florida NAAF; NSWA State Chairman for Softball; NSWA Southern District Chairman; member, 
Florida Recreation Planning Committee; member, American Camping Association Workshop; member, Florida Phys- 
ical Education Association; President, Florida Education Association. 














(Fold Here) 
NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE 


Member AAHPER (_) 














In accordance with the approved Election Procedures of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, the NSWA Elections 
Committee nominates the four persons named above for Mem- 
ber-at-Large on the NSWA Legislative Board. 

Additional nominations, equivalent to nominations from the 
floor, may be made by any group of twenty-five (25) members 
of the AAHPER, provided: (1) that the name and a brief 
biography of the candidate be submitted, over the signature of 
the 25 members; (2) that the candidate has signified her 
Willingness to run for the office; and (3) that the nomina- 
tion is received by the chairman of the Elections Committee 
or before April 10, 1944. 
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Respectfully submitted, 
Esther French, University of Minnesota 
M. Gladys Scott, State University of Iowa 
Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College 
Dorothy Flint Schell, Braintree, Mass. 
Elizabeth Ludwig, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Harriet Fitchpatrick, Cleveland Public Schools 
Dorthalee Horne, Central Washington College, Ellens- 
burg 
Dorothea Lensch, Portland (Oregon) Recreation 
Shiela O’Gara, University of Texas 
Virginia Bourquardez, Texas State College for Women 




























































Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University, Utah 
Louise Cobb, University of California 
Anna Espenschade, University of California 
Agnes Haroldson, Piedmont (California) High School 
Jane Shurmer (Chairman), Chico State College, Cali- 
fornia 
Voting Instructions 
Each woman member of the AAHPER is entitled to one 
vote only. She may cast her vote in one of the following ways: 

. At a District Convention. 

. At the National Convention. 

. By mail. Mailed ballots must bear a postmark no later 
than April 24, 1944, and should be sent to Jane W. 
Shurmer, Chico State College, Chico, California. 

* ok Ok 


Wd 


Our readers are asked to note a correction in the NSWA 
publication schedule printed in the March Journal. The new 
Basketball, Field Hockey-Lacrosse, Recreational Games, and 
Soccer-Speedball guides will be published July 1, 1944, but a 
new Softball-Volleyball guide will not be published until 1945. 
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WASHINGTON. . . . . . = . By Mary G. Hutchinson 


War conditions have brought some changes in the physical 
education program of Roosevelt High School in Seattle. These 
changes are more noticeable in the boys’ department than in 
the girls’, although some modifications have been made for the 
girls. 

In the girls’ sport classes one day a week has been de- 
voted to basic exercises and activities as recommended in the 
Physical Fitness Through Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps manual. Some instruction in marching tactics has also 
been given. A class in adapted physical education was added 
to the girls’ program in the fall of 1943. This class is for 
those girls not able to take the regular program because of 
some physical defect, and has included ping pong, dart games, 
some relaxation exercises, and some of the less active social 
games. The program for the spring semester which began in 
February included a new elective conditioning class, the con- 
tent of which is graded exercises, some stall bar work and 
self-testing activities. 

Under the supervision of the health and physical education 
department the girls have two trained first-aid squads which 
meet at a designated post during fire drills and air-raid drills 
at school. Each squad is composed of eight senior girls who 
meet once a week for instruction, and are prepared to serve in 
case of an emergency. First-aid certificates are earned as a 
part of the senior health instruction program under Miss Hattie 
Fitzgerald. 

A new and popular feature in the Roosevelt student body’s 
recreational program added since November is the student body 
mixer held every other Friday night at Roosevelt High School. 
These mixers are sponsored by the Roosevelt PTA, Seattle 
Park Board, Seattle School Board, and a faculty representa- 
tion including boys’ and girls’ physical education departments 
working closely with a representative student committee. These 
mixers are held from 7:30-11:30 and activities included one 
night were a basketball game between two Hi-Y teams fol- 
lowed by a dance in the combined boys’ and girls’ gyms. Card 
and table games and other activities are provided for those who 
do not care to dance. Another Friday, a baseball movie was 
shown in the school auditorium before the dancing started, and 
Leo Lassen, the foremost baseball radio announcer in the 
Northwest, told of some of his experiences in baseball. At- 
tendance at these mixers is close to 800 students and this 





activity has proved very popular. Student body ticke 
students to these mixers and varied entertainment js 
for all interests and ages. The student Health Committee has 
sponsored an- apple sale at each Friday’s mixer, Miss Zoe 
Smith is the representative from the girls’ department On the 
Mixer Committee. 

The old informal program of boys’ physical education has 
passed at Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington, : 

An entirely new program has been built to put the boys in 
the best possible physical condition for their induction into 


ts admit 
Provided 


“military service. Junior and senior boys are assigned to phys. 


ical education for five days per week an hour a day, and they 
receive one full credit per semester. , 

The daily program now consists of calisthenics, combative 
games, running, both on the track and cross country, tests, 
marching. ' 

Every boy in the program takes four tests per year. These 
are given at the beginning of each semester (September and 
February) and toward the close of the semesters (January 
and June). These tests are the same ones used by the Army 
and Navy for their physical education program in training camps, 
Not only do they help show the boy his own progress, but, also, 
act as a standard for the giving of a Certificate of Accom. 
plishment. These certificates, given twice a year, are really 
cherished by the winners and act as an incentive for improve. 
ment for the rest of the group. 

The boys themselves like the new type of program and are 
pleased with the results it produces; results they can measure 
themselves; such as their ability to run faster, chin more 
times, etc. 

Many letters have been received from former boys in this 
program now with the armed services and their reactions are 
all the same. They say the program helped them very mutch, 
that it was just what they needed, and to keep it up. 


and 


OREGON 

The State Joint Committee on Health and Physical Fitness 
has recently been reorganized and has adopted new policies and 
procedures. This committee represents three major agencies 
in the state, namely, the State Department of Education, the 
State Board of Health, and the State System of Higher Ed. 
ucation. The Oregon State Physical Education Association, 
the State Principals and Superintendents Association and the 
County Superintendents Association are also represented on 
the committee. The committee, under Miss Elinore Thomp- 
son’s leadership, is establishing a long-range program for 
health and physical fitness, publishing current materials on 
health and nutrition, and reorganizing the present health record 
card. 

Dr. Eva Seen, President of the Oregon State Physical Edu- 
cation Association, has established a board of control to carry 
on the activities and business of the association during the 
war emergency period. The board and Miss Beardsley of the 
State Department of Education are helping the Portland Ele- 
mentary Physical Education Teachers Association to plan, 
organize, and conduct physical education’ conferences and 
demonstrations for elementary school teachers. Dr. Seen has 
appointed Miss Gertrude Kay of Commerce High School in 
Portland to edit articles on physical education for the Oregon 
Education Journal. 

The Oregon Extension Division of Higher Education is es- 
tablishing a physical education workshop for physical educa- 
tion teachers in the Portland High Schools. Mr. Gargreaves, 
Director of Physical Education of the Portland Public Schools, 
will conduct the workshop. 


Miss Dorothea Lensch, Director of Recreation in the City of 
Portland, reports that there are now seventeen community 
centers functioning in conjunction with the Portland Federal 
Housing units in addition to the eight city community centers 
and that programs have been established in six high schools on 
Fridays and Saturdays from 3:00-11:00 p. m. She has men- 
tioned that the teen-age clubs have grown rapidly and that a 
great interest has been shown in the Bachelor Cooking Clubs 
for high school boys. 
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The Oregon State Defense Council sponsored a series of 
meetings held in various centers throughout the state during 
the month of March for the purpose of discussing physical 
giness with adult groups. Dr. R. W. Leighton, Dean of the 
School of Physical Education at the University of Oregon, 
and Miss Dorotha Moore conducted the meetings. 
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By Margaret King, Roosevelt School 
Salinas, California 


CALIFORNIA hy Oak By Margaret King 

A regional conference on physical fitness through physical 
education and health was held in Los Angeles on February 
17 and 18. This conference included all of California, Nevada, 
and Arizona. Following the regional conference, a local insti- 
tute on physical fitness through health education was held in 
Los Angeles on February 19 for the Los Angeles and Santa 
Monica Bay area. Addresses by leading educators constituted 
the morning program beginning at 9 a. M., followed by con- 
ferences on specific topics in the afternoon. 

The last meeting of the S. F. Unit of CAHPER was. held 
on Treasure Island. A talk by Lt. Nash Higgins on the recre- 
ation and physical training program on the Island was fol- 
lowed by a tour of the Island. Dinner concluded the meeting. 

Dr. Eleanor Metheny, professor of physical education at the 
University of Southern California, was guest speaker at the 
January meeting of the Glendale Unit, Winifred Champlin, 
president, presiding. Dr. Metheny spoke on the subject “How 
Can We Within Legal Restrictions Apply the Scientific 
Knowledge We Have So That the Individual Can be a Better 
Physical Speciman When He Leaves Our Public Schools?” 
Special guests at the session were presidents of all faculty 
clubs, Glendale PTA presidents, and principals of all Glendale 
schools. At the February meeting of the Unit, Lloyd Webster, 
Director of Health and Physical Education for the Los An- 
geles County Schools, spoke on health instruction in the public 
schools. Special invitations were extended to ministers of 
Glendale churches and members of the Board of Education. 

A physical fitness program was given at the Junior High 
School Teachers’ Institute in San Francisco on February 4. 
The program was held in Marina Boys’ Gymnasium. Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. Curtis Warren, discussed the problem 
of total fitness after which a program including all phases 
of physical fitness was presented by boys and girls from vari- 
ous schools. 

Dean C. E. Peterson of San Diego State College conducted 
a clinic in San Diego on the fundamental skills of walking, 
running, and jumping February 19. The speaker for the first 
portion of the morning was Boyd Comstock who for seven 
years was in charge of the physical education and athletic pro- 
gram in Italy. Following Mr. Comstock’s presentation and 
demonstration a panel discussion was held. Members of the 
panel included: W. A. Kearns, Director of Physical Education; 
Dr. Lloyd G. Wetherill, Director of Health Education; Dr. 
James E. Crouch, Professor of Anatomy; Oscar W. Baird, Pro- 
fessor of Physics; Lt. Comdr. L. S. Olds, U.S.N.R.; Dr. Wal- 
ter Hepner, President, San Diego State College; Dr. Will C. 
Crawford, Superintendent, San Diego City Schools. The after- 
noon session consisted of a demonstration of track and field 
events. 

The Elementary Segment Committee of the Physical Educa- 
tion Council in April, 1943, recommended that orthopedics be 
re-instated in the elementary schools. We are glad to report 
that Jessie B. Anderson, of the junior college physical educa- 
tion staff, is now spending one-half of her time in the ele- 
mentary schools’ orthopedic program. 

New quarters have been -found for orthopedic classes at 
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Franklin Junior High School, Long Beach. Classes have been 
organized for both boys and girls. The program was cur- 
tailed when the bungalow which housed the classes was moved 
to Garfield school. 

An outline of health education for junior high school girls of 
Long Beach to be taught in the physical education time allot- 
ment has been prepared by Doreen Foote, Franklin Junior 
High School, under the supervision of Mrs. Vinnie Gee Eaton, 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, and approved by 
the Curriculum Committees. The first half of this health edu- 
cation outline was selected from the old course of study and 
designed for presentation during physical education classes for 
an approximate time of five minutes daily either at the begin- 
ning of the year, or in other teachable moments. The second 
half of the outline is comprised of units to be taught in more 
detaii during inclement weather. 

The Long Beach physical education course of study for 
junior high school boys is now in the process of revision. The 
old course of study published in 1932 was built around many 
more gymnasium facilities than now exist. The new course is 
somewhat streamlined and adapted to present existing facil- 
ities. This adaptation naturally must have a heavy emphasis 
on outdoor sports and games though one day per week is al- 
lotted to gymnastic activities which can be conducted in out- 
side areas. Following are the time allotments for the various 
activities each week: one day seasonal sport instruction; one 
day seasonal sport play; one day recreational activities instruc- 
tion in line relays, group gamies, dual games, and combative 
games; one day gymnastic instruction; one day testing or sea- 
sonal sport play. 

Started last summer, the series of social recreation parties 
for teen-age boys and girls of Long Beach at Belmont Recre- 
ation Center, Hamilton Junior High School, Houghton, and 
Silverado Parks continues to be very popular among junior 
high school students. The juvenile department approves these 
dances at which the rules of dress and behavior are strictly 
followed. The average age of membership is 14 years and the 
dues are 10c per night for refreshments. All other expenses 
are handled by the Recreation Commission. 

Following a request of the Junior High Women’s Segment 
Committee, Long Beach, a series of workshops are being 
arranged by Mrs. Eaton. These will be for secondary physical 
education teachers through cooperation with the adult education 
department. Subjects to be presented are body mechanics, social 
hygiene and mental hygiene. 

Long Beach has devised a simple plan of rotation in basket- 
ball rotation-which can be used in three-court basketball which 
may be valuable in assuring every girl a chance of playing every 
position. After each basket is made, all players in the center 
court move to the lower end court. Those in the lower end 
court move to the upper end court. Those in the upper end 
court move to center. 

Florence Knight, Department Head of Physical Education 
for Girls at the Glendale High School, has an enrvilment of 
60 in her adult class in physio-synthesis. Miss Knight is a 
pioneer in the schools in using this approach to corrective 
physical education which emphasizes the development of body 
balance first in the lying position before using it against 
gravity in the standing position. Over a period of about four 
years she has accumulated photographic evidence of unusually 
fine results in correcting defects of the high school girls in 
her classes. 

The United States Office of Education is again sponsoring a 
series of regional physical fitness institutes to be conducted at 
convenient centers throughout the United States. The institute 
to serve the states of Arizona, Oregon, Washington, and Cal- 
ifornia was held in Los Angeles, February 17-19, with the 
University of Southern California acting as the host institution. 
Following the regional conference in Los Angeles the State 
Department of Education, in co-operation with the California 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
will sponsor a series of sectional institutes for teachers at con- 
venient centers throughout the state. Tentative plans are being 
made to hold these institutes in San Diego, Riverside, Whittier, 

















Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Fresno, Berkeley, and Sacra- 
mento. The Bay Section institute was held February 26 at the 
University of California, Berkeley, with Florence E. Weeks 
serving as general chairman. The theme of these regional in- 
stitutes will be, “An Evaluation of the Intensified Physical 
Fitness Program which was Organized to Meet War Emer- 
gency Needs.” 

The California Interscholastic Federation, Southern Section, 
has recently announced a plan whereby the California Physical 
Fitness Pentathlon is to be used in all of the secondary 
schools in the Southern California area for the purpose of 
stimulating and improving the degree of fitness among the 
boys in the secondary schools under their jurisdiction. The 
five events are as follows: standing hop, step and jump; 15- 
foot rope climb; 330-yard run; bar snap for distance; army 
Burpee. A certificate of merit will be given to each boy whose 
score will rank him in the top 10 per cent of all the boys 
participating in the California Interscholastic Federation, 
Southern Section. 


NEW MEXICO A en asks we By Mary Thompson 

One phase of the physical education program which is de- 
veloping fast at the University of New Mexico is the equita- 
tion program. Rodeos for intercollegiate competition are a dis- 
tinct possibility after the war. There have been two in the 
Border Conference Athletic Association heretofore, one at the 
University of Arizona and one at Texas Mines. 

All civilian men at the University of New Mexico are tak- 
ing part in the physical education program which is closely 
coordinated with that of the Navy. It is an intensive program 
covering among other things a varied intramural program. 
Boxing has been a very popular part of the intramural pro- 
gram and the exhibitions have been well attended. 

The Santa Fe public schools have experimented with round- 
robin basketball competition this year because of curtailed 
travel for their customary competition. They are finding it so 
successful that other communities will probably try it in the 
future. 

George White, University athletic director, Ensign J. B. 
Delamater of the Navy V-12 unit at the University of New 
Mexico, and Albuquerque High School Coach Tony Wilson, 
attended the second wartime physical education clinic at Austin, 
Texas, February 8-10. The regional meet, which drew delegates 
from Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona was 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education in conjunction with 
the Army and Navy. 


UTAH ee By Bernice Moss 

The following school districts and institutions have enrolled 
100 per cent of their physical education teachers as members 
of the U.A.H.P.E.R.: Alpine, Cache, Beaver, Davis, Iron, 
Juab, Millard, Morgan, Park City, Rich, Wasatch, Logan, 
Provo, B.A.C., Dixie College, Weber College, and Brigham 
Young University. In addition, the following have come with- 
in one or two members of having 100 per cent: Box Elder, 
Carbon, Nebo, Piute, Tooele, Washington, Ogden, U.S.A.C., 
and the University of Utah. 

Utah is fortunate in having physical education workers who 
are recognized outside the state. Our latest celebrity is Glen 
Worthington of Logan High School who is now President- 
Elect of the Southwest District. Leona Holbrook of the Brig- 
ham Young University is Southwest District Women’s Athletic 
Section Chairman and Rae Yocum of the U.S.A.C. is National 
Track and Field Chairman of the Women’s Athletic Section. 

Blanche J. Jensen and her girls at Spanish Fork High 
School are doing some interesting things in their health work. 
They are carrying through a dental hygiene project which aims 
to get every girl to the dentist during the year. About 70 
per cent of the girls had responded by Christmas. The dentist 
is cooperating with the group and expressed his wish that 
the project could begin with younger children. One girl had 26 
‘cavities when she reported. The girls are also enlivening school 
bulletin boards with posters on grooming. 

One of the finest contributions being made this year to the 
health and well-being of the school children of Utah is the hot- 


lunch program. Many more children are partici 
program than ever before and most schools are 
meal, including milk. Federal and state funds ar 
schools, and children are charged a nominal fee for 
A. Reed Morrill and Georgia Hougaard are directin 
gram from the state office. National recognition 
Utah as a result of the excellent lunch project. 

Bernice Moss, State Director of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, has resigned her position and on March 1 ~ 
sumed teaching responsibilities in the School of Public Health 
at the University of California at Berkeley. Miss Moss was 
appointed to her state position on July 1, 1935, and was the 
first person to hold the position in Utah. Under her leadership 
the health and physical education program in the schools of the 
state has made substantial progress. 


ARIZONA a ae By Viola Ramsey 

The Department of Physical Education at Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, is continuing to carry on an exten. 
Sive program in the campus training school with a full quota 
of physical education major student teachers. A new feature 
is being tried this year. The dance intramurals will be held in 
the evening and the parents will be invited to attend. These 
intramurals are held among the 6, 7, and 8 grades and include 
tap, folk, modern, and social dancing. 

A streamlined state archery tournament was held in Phoenix, 
March 11 and 12. Hosts for the tournament were the Phoeni- 
cian Archers. Accommodations for the night for visiting 
archers were furnished by the club members. 
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+ Therapeutic Section 











By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 

Miss Katherine Wells, of the Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education at Wellesley College, reports that the 
department has developed a four weeks’ unit on body control 
and relaxation as part of a concentrated program in physical 
fitness which is being presented to all students enrolled in 
physical education. The students who are not qualified for 
strenuous activities are assigned to the body control and re- 
laxation unit. The course includes both theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction in basic mechanical principles as they apply to 
standing, sitting, walking, running, jumping, stooping, reach- 
ing, lifting, carrying, throwing, catching, balancing, and_per- 
forming other simple skills of everyday life. The activities in- 
clude throwing at a target, catching a medicine ball, carrying 
trays, suitcases, and other heavy loads (Wellesley students are 
assuming many of the housekeeping duties of dormitory life), 
jumping from moderate heights, and practising first-aid carries. 
Exercises are given for improving posture, correcting weak 
feet, strengthening arm, leg, and abdominal muscles, increas- 
ing flexibility of tight joints, particularly the shoulder girdle 
and the knees, and for overcoming menstrual pain. At least 
ten minutes of every lesson are spent in practicing the Jacob- 
son techniques of progressive relaxation. The purpose of this 
unit is not so much to make the students fit (the time is much 
too short for that) as it is to acquaint them with the many 
aspects of fitness to equip them with the tools with which 
they may, if they practice faithfully and earnestly, make real 
improvement in the desired objectives of endurance, strength, 
flexibility, body control, and relaxation. 

Representatives from Radcliffe, Jackson, Wheaton, Pem- 
broke, Smith, Mount Holyoke, and Wellesley held a meeting 
at Radcliffe in December to discuss problems concerned with 
the teaching of body mechanics and corrective physical educa- 
tion. A report of this conference will be available at a later 
date. 

* ok OF 


Miss Helen Slocum, formerly in physical education and rec- 
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reation with the Minneapolis Park Board, is now with the 
recreation program of the WAC in Colorado Springs. Miss 
Slocum reports that a strong posture emphasis runs through 
the entire physical training program of the WAC, and that she 
feels the need for visual aids on posture and body mechanics 
suitable for use with large groups of WAC personnel. The 
editor of this column would be grateful to anyone who can 
supply references for obtaining large poster-size materials 
which would appeal to adult women. 
«_ * * 


The Department of Physical Education for Women at the 
University of Minnesota is issuing to each woman student 
examined by the University Health Service a Health Rating 
Card, which indicates the student’s eligibility for physical ac- 
tivity. It is hoped that in addition to simplifying the checking 
of health eligibility of students reporting for activities in Nor- 
ris Gymnasium this system will motivate more students in 
using the privileges of the department. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 


ILLINOIS 

Mrs. Katharine Curtis, Chicago AAU swim coach and orig- 
inator of ballet swimming at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933, 
is director of a beach club at Mondalo Bay near Palermo, 
Sicily. Although this spot was a shambles of debris when the 
American Army first entered Palermo, the beach club is now 
a spick and span pavilion where soldiers spend off-duty hours 
swimming and sailing. 


WEST VIRGINIA By Forrest G. Clark 


Military training programs are continuing under the direc- 
tion of six colleges in West Virginia and of West Virginia 
University. Bethany College has a naval unit; West Vir- 
ginia University, Concord State, West Virginia Wesleyan, 
Fairmont State, and Salem Colleges are carrying on programs 
for Army Air Cadets, the latter two using as their operations 
base the State Four-H Camp at Jackson’s Mill. Marshall 
College and West Virginia University have A.S.T.P. groups. 

Harry L. Samuel, professor in the School of Physical Edu- 
cation, West Virginia University, on leave of absence with the 
American Red Cross, is still reported missing in the South 
Pacific. The ship on which he was en route to his post of 
duty was sunk and there were no known survivors. 

Captain Alden W. Thompson, Jr., son of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Alden W. Thompson, Dean of West Virginia Uni- 
versity’s School of Physical Education, is still reported missing 
in the southwest Pacific. Lt. Commander Thompson is sta- 
tioned at The Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 

Plans are being considered for sectional spring meetings of 
the West Virginia Physical Education Association in the 
place of the state meeting annually held at Jackson’s Mill. 
The anticipated change is considered to eliminate transportation 
difficulties. 

A natural obstacle course being effectively used in the train- 
ing of pre-inductees, has been designed and installed at Berke- 
ley Springs High School by Allison P. Rider, director of 
physical education. 


MICHIGAN By King J. McCristal 


Fifty-seven representatives from forty-two mid-western col- 
leges and universities attended the meetings of the Midwestern 
College Physical Education Directors in Chicago on January 
21 and 22. The meetings were arranged by Dr. S. C. Staley 
of the University of Illinois. The primary purpose of the 
meetings was to discuss wartime college physical education 
Programs. Conference delegates agreed that the meetings were 
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exceptionally informative and helpful. Among the speakers 


were Mr. -E: E. Wieman, civilian coordinator of the physical 
training program for college Army Specialized Training per- 
sonnel and Lt. Commander Max Farrington, executive officer 
of the Navy V-12 physical training program. These military 
representatives answered many questions which have perplexed 
midwest college physical education people since last 
April. A questionnaire survey of midwestern college wartime 
physical education programs will soon be conducted by a 
committee appointed at the meetings. Results of the study 
will be made available to all institutions represented. 

Mr. Julian Smith, State Director of Interscholastic Ath- 
letics, informs us that the district basketball tournaments were 
held in Michigan from March 2 through 4. The regional 
tournaments were scheduled for March 9, 10, and 11 and the 
finals were held in Lansing on March 16, 17 and 18. 

Vaughn S. Blanchard, Divisional Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Detroit, reports a number of significant 
changes that have occured in the Detroit public school health 
and physical education program as a result of the war. His 
report, included below, is another in the series of program 
changes in Michigan cities carried by this column. 

“Changes in the health and physical education curriculum 
in the Detroit public schools have been confined chiefly to the 
upper-grade levels. The reason underlying this policy is 
that upper-grade level boys and girls, soon to face service 
in the armed forces or unusual demands in civilian life, need a 
program adapted to a society at war. On the other hand it 
is hoped that children on the lower grade levels will help 
to shape the peace. In case this hope is not fulfilled, it will 
still be possible to train these boys and girls, when they reach 
high school, for war and its concomitants. 

“With these things in mind the following changes have 
been made in the senior high schools. 

1. A sixty- or ninety-minute period (depending on the 
organization of the school) is‘required daily for all high 
school students within the limitation of plant facilities. Where 
plant facilities are inadequate for all high school students 
twelfth graders are scheduled first, eleventh graders second, 
etc. 

2. Where necessary additional teachers have been assigned 
to high schools to meet the needs occasioned by the in- 
creased time allotment. 

3. Some changes in program content have been made and 
certain other aspects have been reevaluated and either de- 
leted or reemphasized according to their contribution. 

a. The physical examination program, formerly includ- 
ing new entrants to elementary, intermediate, and high 
school, has been extended to include twelfth-grade students. 

b. All eleventh- and twelfth-grade boys and girls are 
given a chest x-ray through the cooperation of the Wayne 
County Tuberculosis Society. 

c. A new course of study has been developed in health 
for the twelfth grade emphasizing five aspects of health, 
nutrition, home care of the sick, personal health, commun- 
ity health, and safety. This follows rather closely the 
publication from the U. S. Office of Education, Fitness 
Through Health Education. The course was worked out 
cooperatively with the science department and the home 
economics department and is taught by health education 
teachers and home economics teachers. 

d. All twelfth-grade students are required to take the 
senior Red Cross Standard First-Aid course before grad- 
uation. 


e. Physical fitness through physical education is adapted 
from Army and Navy standards as expressed in Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Education published by the U. 
S. Office of Education. 


f. The Navy physical fitness test is being given to all 
high school boys three times each year. T scores for the 
high school age group have been worked out through the 
cooperation of the Detroit Public School Research De- 
partment. These scores together with raw scores are 
graphed on individual cards for each boy. Tests were ad- 

















ministered first in February, 1943. The second test was 
given in June, 1943. The average percentage of gain in 
June for all tests was 31 per cent. This would seem to 
justify the type of program conducted. 

g. Interscholastic athletics were modified last winter; 
basketball was put on an intramural basis and indoor track 
meets were discontinued. This step was taken in order to 
develop all phases of the physical fitness program and to 
get it into operation. With this accomplished the regular 
interscholastic program was resumed in the spring and is 
now being carried on as formerly. 


WISCONSIN By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

Twelve standing committees and two president’s committees 
are functioning this year for the Wisconsin Association for 
Health and Physical Education in a concerted effort to make 
the most-worth while contributions possible to physical educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 

Committee chairmen include: Herman Kluge, Auditing; 
George Wolf, Constitution; Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, Curricu- 
lum; Fred Hein, Emergency War Fitness; Dr. H. G. Danford, 
Legislative; Jane Whitney, Membership; Frank Stangel, 
Nominating; Margaret Sykes, Public Relations; Beulah Drom, 
Recent. Publications; Arno Wittich, Research; Irene Erdlitz, 
Resolutions; Marie Stoelting, Service; Roy Liddicoat, Long- 
Term Planning. 

Several members of the Executive Committee are also serv- 
ing as Officers in allied organizations. Herman Kluge, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, is president of the Milwaukee Of- 
ficials Association, George Wolf, King High School, presi- 
dent of the newly incorporated Milwaukee Coaches Associa- 
tion, and Dr. H. G. Danford, president of the Wisconsin Recre- 
ation Association. 

The newly appointed Wisconsin State Representative for 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics is Arvilla Schrader, 
Antigo High School. Miss Schrader has served the state 
physical education association as the chairman of the Consti- 
tution Committee during the past year. 


One project of the state association for the coming year 
will be the organization and direction of physical education 
“clinics” in various sections of the state. Last year the State 
Department of Public Instruction conducted physical fitness 
institutes throughout the state in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education. The Emergency War Fitness Committee 
of the physical education association will now carry on this 
work in an attempt to continue in-service training especially 
for those teachers who are not specifically trained to teach 
physical education activities. 

On February 11 and 12 the physical education section of the 
Southern District Wisconsin Education Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Madison. Miss Katherine Cronin of the 
University of Wisconsin is chairman of the section and will 
direct the program. 

In an attempt to provide competitive activity of a more 
strenuous type adequately supervised and directed for those girls 
highly skilled in physical activity, the Recreation Departments 
of Milwaukee, Wauwatosa, West Allis, and Greendale are 
permitting inter-city play in volleyball, basketball, and soft- 
ball. A residence rule requires members of the teams to be 
residents of the community in which they are playing. The pro- 
gram is under the direction of women recreation instructors 
who are employed by the municipal recreation departments of 
each of these communities. The policies and standards of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics are being used as a 
guide in the organization of this new project. 


OHIO peedense e atss © be By Paul Landis 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Physical and Health Educa- 
tion Association was held on Saturday, February 12, 1944, at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. The convention 
opened with a morning general session at which time Captain 
Alfred Fleishman, Assistant Chief, Convalescent Training 
Branch, Office of Air Surgeon, Washington, D. C., spoke on 
the subject of, “The Program of Convalescent Rehabilitation as 








it Relates to Health and Physical Education.” 
Section meetings were held throughout the da 
education, physical education, athletics (men), 
dance (women), recreation, and safety education. At the cj 
ing general session Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Executive Offic, 
Committee on Physical Fitness, Federal Security Kenia 
Washington, D. C., spoke on physical fitness in peace and oP 
During the convention the most important items of Seiad 
transacted were: " 
1. The changing of the name of the association from The 
Ohio Physical and Health Education Association to The Ohio 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
2. The adoption of a plan for the presentation of meritorioy: 
awards in the state association. The first two awards to he 
made were to Dr. Robert G. Paterson, Executive Secretary of 
the Ohio Public Health Association, and Dr. C. W. Savage 
Professor Emeritus of Oberlin College. , 
3. The adoption of the following resolution on post-war 
planning: 


Y in health 
athletics and 


Resolution 

Whereas, the war demands for social adjustment and phys. 
ical fitness have reemphasized certain inadequacies in the cop. 
struction, administration, and supervision of the Ohio Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation programs, and 

Whereas, it is generally recognized that pre-war minimum 
standards were grossly inadequate to insure even a fair degree 
of physical fitness 

Be it therefore resolved, that a committee be appointed py 
the President to study and to present to our Association pro- 
gram needs adequate for the reconstruction period. 

4. The re-election of all officers as follows: John B. Van 
Why, President, Wittenberg College; Grace Daviess, Vice- 
President, University of Cincinnati; Harold Dillon, Treasurer, 
Norwood, Ohio; Paul E. Landis, Secretary, State Supervisor, 

Membership dues are now $1.00 for active, and 25¢ for 
student membership. The association has 478 members as of 
February 23, 1944. The Ohio High School Athletic Association 
has given the above association space in the Ohio High School 
Athlete, thus making this organ the official publication of both 
organizations. 

The state physical fitness program has been highlighted by 
twelve District Leaders’ Conferences for the purpose of or- 
ganizing district, county and local physical fitness committees 
and completing definite plans and projects for each district. 
The state now has about 75 active defense recreation commit- 
tees. District eight under the leadership of Helen N. Smith, 
W. K. Streit, Tam Deering, and Harold Dillon, held an out- 
standing meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio. County leaders for 
school, college, and community programs met for the purpose 
of formulating plans and procedures. Following a general ses- 
sion, section meetings were held to discuss projects pertinent 
to each group. District Three conducted physical fitness insti- 
tutes at Galion, Ohio, and Wooster, Ohio. Outstanding physical 
fitness and aquatic institutes were held in District Two, To- 
ledo, Ohio, and District Twelve, Cleveland, Ohio. Similar in- 
stitutes are being planned in other districts. A state-wide 
“Learn to Swim Campaign” is now being promoted designed to 
reach every boy 16 to 18 years inclusive. The purpose is to 
learn to swim, float, and tread water. Course requirements 
were set up by a_ special committee composed of Mike 
Peppe, Ohio State Swimming Coach, Karl Miller, State Y.M. 
C.A. Aquatic Commissioner, and Paul Landis, State Super- 
visor. 

The most outstanding feature of the Troy, Ohio, -Recreation 
Association, supported by the Community Chest, local factories, 
the Troy Foundation, the public schools, and individuals, is am 
“Up-town Home” for high school students. It is open every 
afternoon and evening except Monday. The May, 1943, Read- 
er’s Digest describes its activities in detail. 

A similar project known as Kat’s Kavern is being carried 
out in Franklin, Ohio, under the leadership of Milo Fealy, 
Principal of Central School, and sponsored by the Lions’ Club. 
Dayton, Clintonville, and other Ohio cities are doing much to 
promote similar youth centers. 
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Check List of Advertisers 


Using the Journal of Health and Physical Education from April, 1943, through April, 1944 


This check list will serve as a reference for the 
names and addresses of advertisers serving the fields 
of health, physical education, and recreation. It 
will also indicate those advertisers who take space 
in the ournal. 

The key for the bold face letters is as follows: 
“pA means that the advertiser has taken space in 
this issue; ‘’B’’ means that the advertiser has taken 
a booth at our war and peace fitness conference in 
New York City. Visit the commercial booths at 
our meeting in New York and let our advertisers 
know that we appreciate their continued support. 


ATHLETIC APPAREL 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc., 1857 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. AB 

Tom Broderick Co., 1727 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, Calif. A 

Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Co., 58th and Market Sts., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. A 

S. Capezio, 1612 Broadway at 49th, New York City 19. B 

E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago, Ill. A 

E. B. Myers Co., 511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. A 

National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. A 

United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
AB 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., 4439 Manchester, St. Louis 10, 
Mo. B 

C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. A 

Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Horn Manufacturing Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. A 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. B 

Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. A B 

Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 3538 DeKalb St., St. Louis, 
Mo. AB 

National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. A 

Petersen & Co., 5561 Baynton St., Philadelphia, Pa. A 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. A B 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. A B 
Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. A 
Philip C. Aspinwall, 222 Beacon Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
International Cellucotton Products Co., Chicago, Ill. B 
Tampax Incorporated, New Brunswick, N. J. A B 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. A B 
Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. A 
Oregon Worsted Co., 8300 S. E. McLoughlin Blvd., Portland, 
Ore. A 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co., Lucas Ave. at 23rd St. St. 
Louis, Mo. A 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. AB 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill AB 
PUBLISHERS 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York City. A 
A. S. Barnes & Co.. 67 W. 44th St., New York City. A B 
The Blakiston Co., 1012 Walnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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S. H. Camp Co., Jackson, Mich. A 

F. S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, New York City. A 

Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. A 

Larry Griswold, 412 17th N.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. A 

Hygeia, 1535 North Dearborn, Chicago, Il. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. A 

C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo. A B 

New York University Book Store, 18 Washington Place, New 
York City. 

W. W. Norton, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. 

Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore 2, Md. A 

The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City. A 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(See also Summer Sessions, Camps) 
Arnold College, 41 Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. 


Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, 105 S. Hunting- : 


ton Ave., Boston, Mass. A 
Chalif School of Dance, 113 W. 57th, New York City. A 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. A 
Harvard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., Boston, Mass. 
Panzer College, 139. Glenwood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
Sargent College of Physical Education, 6 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. A 


SPORTS AND GAME EQUIPMENT 

Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., 4439 Manchester, St. Louis, 
Mo. B 

P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. A B 

National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. A 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. A B 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co., Lucas Ave. at 23rd St., St. 
Louis, Mo. A 

Two-Way Bowling Corp., 114 East 32nd St. New York 
City. A 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. AB 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. AB 


SUMMER SESSIONS, CAMPS 
(See also Schools and Colleges) 
Perry-Mansfield, 65 East 55th St., New York City. A 
Teela-Wooket Camps, Roxbury, Vt. A 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. A 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. A 

Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. A B 

Ocean Pool Supply Co., 71 W. 35th St., New York City. A B 
J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. A B 

Proportioneers, Inc., 9 Codding St., Providence, R. I. A 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. National Bank 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. A 
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Intramurals in a Central Rural School Under 
Wartime Conditions 


ene ype living has had its effect upon all phases of the 
school program, and physical education departments are 
not excepted. With greater and greater demands being placed 
upon our departments, we are, at the same time, struggling 
with teacher shortages. The past two years have brought many 
changes, some through choice, and some the result of necessity. 
Interscholastic sports have been cut drastically, conditioning 
programs have been enlarged, and nearly all programs have 
undergone major changes. And while equipment and supplies 
are hard to get, and not all schools are adequately staffed, 
nevertheless central schools are fortunate in one respect in that 
most of them have large field and play areas. 

The plan described here is now in operation at the Roeliff 
Jansen Central School at Hillsdale, New York. We realize 
that it is not the only answer, nor do we consider it ideal. 
It is, rather, an attempt to meet an emergency situation, and 
it is put forward here with the hope that others may find 
something useful in it. 

Until this year, we had two members of the physical educa- 
tion staff, a man and a woman, both holding baccalaureate 
and master’s degrees in physical education. The man, who 
had directed both the physical education and the athletic pro- 
grams, is now on active service with the United States Naval 
Reserve. The Board of Education, after careful considera- 
tion, approved our present plan. Although this discussion is 
not concerned with the instructional program, but rather with 
the intramural program, it should be mentioned here that we 
are maintaining the same schedule of instruction in physical 
activities as before. Under the leadership of the woman 
teacher, who is a trained physical educator, three members of 
the academic faculty, whose training and experience qualify 
them, are each teaching one physical education class a day, 
thus making a full instructional program possible. 

Our philosophy of physical education for a central rural 
school, expressed as simply as possible, has always been to 
take each child as he came to us, and through a planned 
program of physical activities, to help him develop a strong, 
flexible, and well-coordinated body. This planned program of 
activities has always included intramural activities. We be- 
lieved in them for two reasons: first, that only through prac- 
tice could a child become skillful in any activity (and class 
periods are not sufficient for that practice) ; and second, that 
it was important for every child, not merely the few boys in 
the varsity sports program, to become as skillful as he could. 


Our philosophy has not changed under wartime conditions. 
It has, if anything, been strengthened. But the war has made 
some changes inevitable. As we mentioned before, our great- 
est asset is outdoor space, and the fall of 1943 has been al- 
most perfect weather for outdoor activities. Beginning with 
the first week of school, every Friday afternoon from 2:00- 
3:10 Pp. M., every child in grades 7-12 had an opportunity 
to compete as a team member against another team of his 
own age and ability. The activities have been soccer and 
speedball for the junior high school, touch football for the 
senior high school boys, and field hockey for the senior high 
school girls. One Friday all pupils played softball. The 
teams were chosen, the games are arranged, and the cumulative 
score sheets are kept by students, although every game has : 
faculty member in charge. The program has had an enthu- 
siastic response from the entire student body. 

Winter and bad weather necessitated some changes. While 
we are fortunate in having a large outdoor space, our indoor 
facilities are limited to one combination auditorium-gymnasium. 
Our plans were to alternate junior and senior high school pupils 
in indoor and outdoor winter seasonal sports. One week the 






senior high school pupils were scheduled indoors for Volley. 
ball or basketball or a similar activity, while the junior high 
school pupils were outdoors on a hike or Cross-country ski 
jaunt, and the next week we switched pupils. As soon a 
the weather permits, we will have everyone outdoors again for 
tennis, track and field activities, softball, and archery. 

It isn’t ideal; it isn’t the only answer. It would be better 
to have trained physical education teachers handling the entire 
program, but in this emergency, that seems impossible. Oy, 
faculty, teachers of English, social studies, mathemati 
science, French, art, music, home economics, agriculture, com- 
merce, and industrial arts, have demonstrated their belief that 
the first objective of any school program is the health and 
fitness of every child. Through their faith and willing work, 
our children are having the opportunity to develop that health 
and fitness. 

VirciInia Harvey 
Roeliff Jansen Central School 
Hillsdale, New York 


Mirror Judging of Posture 


N DEBATING which of several methods of judging stand. 

ing posture to use, we should take into consideration the 
motivation which the posture test or test results can afford 
to the students being judged. Expense and convenience also 
come into the picture. 


Any school which is lucky enough to have a large mirror 
in a room the size of an ordinary classroom has at hand the 
possibility for an inexpensive posture-testing method which 
makes an unusual impression on the students. To be allowed 
to gaze at one’s self while taking a posture test provides the 
very best sort of atmosphere for questions and motivation. 

Posture examining by mirror is best done in a room where 
the mirror is on the wall opposite the windows, about twenty 
feet away. The principle is easy: the instructor checks the 
girl against a plumb line which lies across the surface of the 
mirror; the instructor sees the same view which the girl 
herself sees; and the instructor is close enough so that she 
can see the defects which require close observation, as well 
as see the girl as she looks from a distance. The chief ad- 
vantages are lack of expense, simplicity, and the impression 
made on the student. 


The mechanics of setting up such a posture-testing plan 
are easy. If one has the mirror, which should be full-length, 
sufficient light is needed also. It comes best as diffused il- 
lumination directly behind the examiner, but other sources of 
light can be used if they are bright enough. 


A thumb tack or nail above the mirror is needed, from 
which one can suspend a cord and weight. The only neces- 
sity is that the cord and weight hang free, so that they are 
in plumb. It is an advantage to have more than one cord, 
so that girls waiting their turn can check their own posture 
lines; the mirror must be about twelve feet long for this, to 
allow the girl who is being tested privacy behind a curtain 
set up at right angles to the mirror. 


In the test the girl should stand so that as she looks over 
her shoulder the line seems to go thru the front of the shin 
bone. This puts the line approximately through the navicular 
in the foot, and establishes one of the points of the posture 
line, on which much of the posture is judged. The girl her- 
self can check whether the line also goes through the highest 
point on her hip, and through the tip of the shoulder. How- 
ever, she must turn her head forward so that the instructor 
can see whether the line also goes through the ear. 


The one item for this method of testing posture which might 
be hard to locate is the stand on which the instructor 1 
slightly elevated, so that she can see over the head of the 
student. One must consider the height of the tallest girl, and 
plan accordingly. A couple of broad steps leading up to 4 
small platform two feet high is sufficient. 

Sometimes this platform is used as a stand to put the 
student’s feet high enough so that the instructor can examine 
them easily. After looking over the student’s head into the 
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Physical Training Programs put their Accent 
on developing WARTIME FITNESS! 











For Pre-induction training and Fitness-on-the-Home-Front, 
send today for FREE NEW Program Material designed 
to aid in these vital projects. 


Today, the guiding force behind physical training ac- grades to college years, is indicated from now on. 

tivities is the weed for fitness. More than ever before, Our free educational material is intended to facili- 

boys and girls are learning the importance of healthy tate your work in planning programs of this kind. The 

bodies. On the home front—or preparing for the fight- colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets and student 

ing front—they must work to keep fit. material so widely in use today, are yours for the ask- 
Emphasis on health and hygiene, from primary ing. Just clip coupon below, or... 


See these programs on exhibit at Booth No. 283—AAHPER Conference, April 22-27, New York 


e——— SS SS SS SS ES s: 2::.nPRrre-- eo-- See: 082-8808 Se -:- Yh nn -“ 
| 
Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. JH-44, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. | 
| 
Please send me the following FREE teaching aids: 
| 
| Physical Fitness (For Junior and Senior High School classes) 1 Dental Health (For both Elementary and Secondary level) [)_ | 
| (Includes tests and standards for wartime fitness with (5-Way Plan for Elementary classes and special wall chart | 
| student check sheets) for high school groups) | 
| Personal Grooming (For High School and College Hygiene classes) [] | 
l (Colored wall chart, dramatic stunt, student leaflets and grooming guides) | 
| 
a il ea el ek Name of school or college................... Se Cee eens | 
| (Where you teach) 
| RE UID 80, Ch Es a ol ec casaenaeies ESR aa Ae ...... State l 
(Check): Elementary?................ Je. TER? 500.5005 Se, Pieee.......:.:::... College? Teachers Training? .. Other? 
EEE Vie ee SANE TUR EERE ReneS SR Te Number of Classes I teach...............ccccccccccecceseceseeesees AS | 
| Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls............ eee 
a oa 


If you do not want to clip out this page, write us for Request Kit JH-44 covering all 3 programs. 
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mirror, the instructor steps down, and the student climbs up. 


The feet are now high enough for the instructor to check - 


the arches manually. Other foot tests will of course be 
added. The best kind of platform is the one used for washing 
windows, provided it is steady enough, solid, and dependable. 
A pair of stairs like this can be made for about two dollars 
by the Buildings and Grounds Department, or by any compe- 
tent carpenter. 

Using the mirror method, the instructor observes standing 
posture from both the side and the front. As she examines, 
it is easy for her to call the attention of the student to var- 
ious landmarks on her own body, so that she sees the relation 
of the parts as she had never seen them before. The com- 
ment, “Isn’t your right shoulder slightly higher than your 
left?” brings a relaxation of the right shoulder if tenseness 
is the only thing which prevents them from being level. Then, 
“Look at the space between your elbow and your waist. They 
aren’t quite the same on both sides, are they?” This shows 
the girl by observable means the difference, and leads to the 
observation of the difference in hip curves on the two sides. 
Often the question, “Do you have trouble fitting your skirts?” 
brings from the girl a desire to do something about her 
posture. A man has his tailor to pad and shape the shoulders, 
but a girl would rather have a symmetrical figure. 

A mirror is a tremendous help in showing a girl the dif- 
ference between round shoulders and a roundness of the spine 
in the shoulder region. Here it is best to take her close to 
the mirror, place her sideways to it, and ask her to look over 
her shoulder at her back. Place a long pencil against the 
spine at its roundest point, and the pencil, being tangent to 
the curve above and below it, is straight up and down. Slide 
the pencil upward along the curve, where the spine bends 
forward toward the head. The girl can see by the extension 
of the pencil how far from the vertical is that part of the 
spine. Slide the pencil down below the kyphosis, and again 
show the girl the incline in the pencil. Then trace the curve 
in the air several times and the girl will be able to see how 
the curve applies to her back. It is life size; it is real; she 


can see how it applies to herself, and it means more to her 
than a few words written on a chart. 

While this test is going on, there should be many posture 
charts around, pictorial displays of good and bad posture. The 
actual model of the bones of the foot should be there on a 




























table, and the girl should see what pronation actual] 
then look in the mirror to see how holding her ankle 


y does, 


: Te S Up ac. 
tually slenderizes them. If then the girl is shown one aria 


simple exercises which could do her no harm, but might dy 
her a lot of good, a real impression has been made. 


From then on, use of her posture record, or her Posture 
pictures, means more. to her than they could otherwise. She 
knows how these things apply to herself. In her mind she 
carries a picture of what she actually looks like, and we ho 
a picture of what she would like to look like. The symbols on 
her report, and the posture photograph remind her of this 
mental picture. They give all her work in this field an im. 
portance which would not be there otherwise. 


KATHARINE TRuMsuy 
Gulf Park College 
Gulfport, Miss. 


A Group Variation of Handball 


ANDBALL, while one of the more popular games played 

by youngsters all over the country, is handicapped by the 
fact that it can be played by only four persons at one time 
While working at a children’s institution a few years ago, | 
was confronted with the situation of having a large group of 
youngsters who liked to play handball but were discouraged 
because of the limited physical facilities available. After ex. 
perimenting with several variations of handball, the writer 
finally devised a game which the boys very appropriately calle 
“Dodge Ball.” 


Unlike handball Dodge Ball can be played with as many 
as forty youngsters. One youngster acts as the server, or is 
“up” as the boys remark, while the others line up against 
the wall carefully observing that their feet touch each other 
while they line up against the back wall. Not only do their 
feet touch each other but their heels must touch the wall as 
well. In this manner does the game get its name as the 
players cannot move their feet out of position but they can 
move their bodies so as to dodge the oncoming ball aimed at 
them by the server. The youngsters must be sure to observe 
the rule about keeping their feet in position. A player is out 
if he moves his feet. Should the server hit a player on any 
part of the body that player is out and the other players on 
his left move up one place. 


However, if a player catches the ball, he is “up” and the 
server assumes a place at the end of the line. He is not 
“out” but simply loses his serve. The server must hit the 
ball against the wall continuously in order to stay “up” but 
he cannot put both feet over the “short line” (the line usually 
designated as the serving line in a singles or doubles game) 
as this will give him an undue advantage because he will be 
too near the other players. A server going over this boundary 
or any other that may be established for fair play should be 
counted as having lost his turn and he assumes his place at 
the end of the line and the player first in line becomes the 
server. If the player who is acting as server fails to hit the 
wall or misses the ball he goes to the end of the line and the 
player who is first in line becomes the server. A server is 
out for the same reason a player in a game of handball would 
lose a point. The players must be cautioned that when they 
are serving they must not hit the ball with too much power 
as a player might be hurt. Instead it would be wise to sug- 
gest that the server play the game as if he were volleying 
(thus getting good practice and exercise) and be constantly 
trying to place his ball in a good spot. The winner is the 
last player to remain in the game. Double or triple outs are 
possible if the ball strikes a player and then rolls onto or 
hits another player prior to touching the ground. Usually, a 
ball rolls down and hits both feet of adjoining players as it 
rolls down the wall because the players cannot move out of 
position. 

In playing the game it should be observed that if there are 
many players all can play the game since it is permissible for 
the line or chain of players to extend beyond that of the line 
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CONTACT YOUR STORES — PLACE 
YOUR ORDER NOW! 


To insure delivery of the Broderick Physical 
Education Suits you will need for the next 
semester, it is imperative that you do two sim- 
ple things: 

1. Advise your store at once of the Broderick 
style, material, and color you wish to use. 
(Don’t change your present style if possible.) 
Give your store a second choice, too. 


2. Advise your store as soon as possible approx- 
imately what quantity of Broderick suits you 
will require for your classes. 

We will supply as many fine-quality Broderick 
suits as conditions permit. 


all - in One In the interest of conservation, instruct your 
original Broder: students to take care of their present suits 
ik des? _ . to launder them carefully, repair them 
(7230). mie promptly. This will make them last longer 
os ia . minimize the number needed for re- 
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2400 Broadway 1727 S. Brand Blvd. 
Parsons, Kansas Glendale 4, California 


BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY 











of the wall. This extension into space may make ball re- 
trieving somewhat difficult but this fact is of little importance 
since the major value of enabling many to do what few prev- 
iously did is the chief advantage. Thus the game can be played 
against the side of a building as well as a defined handball 
court. 
CorPoRAL MEYER SCHREIBER 
Headquarters, Fort H. G. Wright 
New York 


Perfect Posture 
5 geen little sketch may be given as a shadow play, using 
children behind a sheet or as a shadowgraph, using minia- 
ture cardboard cut-outs. 
Introduction 


Three children enter and stand in front of a closed stage 
curtain. First child: “Posture Training is a very important 
part of Physical Training. This afternoon we are going to 
tell you a little about our posture—and yours. All the char- 
acters were selected for their habitually good posture.” 

Second child: “What is Good Posture?” (A one minute talk 
follows, describing in detail the various mechanics of good 
posture, including good sitting posture.) 

Third child: “Why Have Good Posture?” (A one-minute 
talk, mentioning that good posture is less tiring, looks better, 
is more efficient, creates a sense of well being, and improves 
balance.) They leave stage. 


Demonstration 


The stage curtains are opened about six feet, revealing a 
tightly drawn sheet. House lights are turned off and a flood- 
light, placed at the back center of the stage, is turned on, 
showing the following scene: 

To the right, the shadow profile of a child with a very droop- 
ing head, standing motionless close to the sheet. 

To the left, facing the child, the shadow of a large Sea 
Horse which has been cut out of cardboard and pinned to the 
sheet. 

As the lights are turned off, a child approaches the sheet, 
faces the audience, and after a pause, slowly and emphatically 
recites : 

A Sea Horse has to droop his head 
For food found on the ocean bed, 
But since we eat from off the table 
Let’s sit as tall as we are able! 


The light is snapped off and the second scene prepared as 
the first, using different shadows. Each of the following 
rhymes are recited in turn, using the same procedure. 


Humped up shoulders on a Crane 
May fill us with delight. 

But humped up shoulders on a man 
Are not a pretty sight! 


A Snail must crawl upon the ground, 
And on his back his house is found. 
But since a house of shell we lack, 
There’s no excuse for our round back! 


A Penguin with his rounded front 
May be a stylish bird. 
But. boys and girls, don’t copy him 
Or you will be absurd! 


The baby Duck that you see here 
Is pigeon-toed, with legs most queer. 
We have arms to help us swim. 

We do not have to copy him! 


The house lights go on, all the children come out in front 
of the curtain and group around a large posture poster. Stand- 
ing very correctly, they sing: 
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Perfect posture, Perfect Posture, 
Do not slump, do not slump. 
You must grow up handsome, you must grow 
Hide that hump, hide that hump! ~~ 
If the Shadowgraph is used, the stage is made by cutti 
the bottom from a cardboard box and pasting tissue pape 
over the opering. The rest of the box is covered with van 
paper. It is then propped on the edge of a desk and a 
flashlight floodlight used for light. Cardboard figures, cyt 
with holders, are held through a slit in the bottom of th. 
stage near the tissue paper by children crouching behind the 
desk. There are many variations which are lots of fun, 
Grace Peck 
North Birmingham High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 


The Bulletin Board as Physical Education 
Equipment 


H‘AvE you met the model physical education student, the 

one who does everything as it should be done? Perhaps 
you didn’t know that such a one existed. She is a very Popular 
bulletin board character in our department. You might also 
find her valuable. 


Her name may be anything to which the girls will take a 
fancy. Although she may be portrayed in any way, the tradi- 
tional stick figure with the addition of a curl or a skirt is 
perhaps most appropriate. The important thing is that through 
seeing the correct thing day after day girls do absorb some 
of the right ideas about physical education. (If they see that 
often enough they may eventually use it in place of “gym.”) 

A bulletin board doesn’t sound like a very necessary piece 
of equipment for physical education, yet great use can be 
made of it. Often a posture, a technique, or a play may be 
simply and clearly explained by a diagram or an illustration, 
With a dash of a pencil the little lady introduced above may 
assume any position, which will make more of an impression 
on the minds of young observers than any amount of explaining 
and instruction by a conscientious teacher. To save constant 
repeating the teacher may also show how this model student 
would fix her locker and what would be in her notebook. 


The displays would not of course all be of this nature for 
papers and magazines are full of pictures and articles which 
may be posted. The children will take an interest in these. 
They’ll want to try some of the exercises or plays. No doubt 
the greatest delight will be in discovering something different 
from what you teach. This stimulates a lively discussion. 
Once started the girls themselves will contribute articles which 
may be filed or returned to be kept in individual notebooks. 

“We have a bulletin board, but the girls don’t ever seem 
to use it,” was the remark of a teacher in another department, 
as we spoke of this subject. One just can’t miss ours on the 
wall of the girls’ locker room. Another thing which helps 
is that in response to the eternal question, “What are we go- 
ing to do today?” the teacher refers the student to the bulletin 
board. 


Now the girls always scan the bulletin board first. There 
they find notices for cheer-leaders, captains, team lists, and 
scores. Recently there was a basket-shooting contest played 
off at odd moments. For the teacher who is inclined to forget 
announcements, tacking a note on the bulletin board saves a 
great deal of time. Then there may be a short quotation or 
a poem. Too much can never be said about sportsmanship. 
Something new is added each day, and the whole display is 
changed weekly. 

A bulletin board isn’t much but it is one way of making 
an impression, and it may be just the one which will make 
your girls more interested physical education students. 

KATHALEEN C. PERKINS 
Greenville Central 
Rural School 
Greenville, New York 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


—_— 


N May this year the Journal will run a special column on 
‘summer school courses similar to that in the June Journal 
last year. Colleges and universities who are planning to hold 
summer sessions in physical education, health, and recreation 
and who would like to have these announced in the Journal 
should send their announcements to the editor at the Washing- 
ton office no later than April 18. This is a special time limit 
for this feature. 











* * * 


HE Ohio Every-Pupil Test of Health and Hygiene In- 
cation, which is designed to test pupils’ knowledge of 
commonly accepted facts and principles pertaining to health 
topics, was given to approximately 1,000 eighth-grade pupils 
recently. According to the results, the pupils have a good 
practical working knowledge of many important health facts 
but they need further instruction on basic health principles and 
their application to a variety of situations. 

* 7 ok 


TILIZATION of air-conditioning plants in motion picture 

theaters, schools, and other public gathering places, to re- 
duce the menace of air-borne infection through sterilization of 
air supplies by ultra-violet light was recently urged in an 
English scientific paper. Ultra-violet lamps, when in action, 
can kill almost all bacteria that come within a range which 
can be quite large in its extent. 

* * * 


BOYS’ organization, operating six camps for boys in New 
England, has several openings for real camp leaders. The 
organization provides camping experience for boys 8-16 years 
in camps of various sizes and of different types. Make appli- 
cations to Gordon M. Atkins, 169 Dorchester Street, South 
Boston 27, Mass. 
* * * 
R. Forrest E. Long, chairman of the Department of Sec- 
ondary Educatoin at New York University, has been named 
director of the School and College Divison of the National 
Safety Council. He succeeds Miss Marian L. Telford, who 
has moved to the Council’s Field Organization Department. 
x * x 


T the American Public Health Association Conference 

held last fall was a feature which created great interest. 
This was an exhibit called “A Suggested Five-Foot Shelf of 
Basic Books for Public Health Workers.” The list was com- 
piled by the Library Committee of the National Health Library 
and may be obtained from the National Health Library, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19. 


* * * 


ROM Illinois comes the news that credit toward admission 

to the University of Illinois will be given in physical edu- 
cation. Two of the six electives required for admission may 
be in physical education. The fact that a high school must 
meet certain standards in order to give two units of credit 
will probably increase the intensity of physical education pro- 
grams in Illinois. 








Senge National Congress of Parents and Teachers will hold 
a wartime conference at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, May 22-24. The theme will be “All Children Are Our 
Children.” 
o * * 
HE U. S. Civil Service urges physical education graduates 
who are interested in physical therapy to enroll in training 
courses given by the Army. For information on these courses, 
inquire at first- and second-class post offices, civil service re- 
gional offices, and the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
* * * 
N a recent issue of the Journal the booklet, “1,000 Ways to 
Have Fun,” by H. D. Edgren, was reviewed. Those wishing 
to purchase a copy were directed to the publisher but Profes- 
sor Edgren informs us that copies may be purchased from 
him, 56 McKinley Street, White Plains, New York, for 25c. 
* * * 


HE theme of the third national wartime conference of the 
Industrial Recreation Association for American Industry 
will be “Re-creation of Manpower.” The meeting is scheduled 
for Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel, April 4-6. 
* * ok 


s ipiw annual meeting of the American Dietetic Association 
will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, Octo- 
ber 25, 26, and 27. This is a change from the previous an- 
nouncement. 
a * * 

IRST-AID instruction in civilian community centers and 

industry has been greatly handicapped in meeting the in- 
creased demand for first-aid education with the result that 
slidefilms are being used to ease the situation and speed up 
training generally. It is estimated that films save, on the 
average, about 40 per cent of the time required to finish a 
course. 
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Used in Schools, Colleges, Army 
Bases and Naval Stations coast- 
to-coast. Full line wrestling, box- 
ing, tumbling mats and foot-ball 
dummies. Send for catalog and 
prices. 
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POPULAR SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 5th to September Ist 


CATALOGUE FREE 





_ LOUIS H. CHALIF DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


Established 39 years Winter and Summer School 


Intensive professional course. Diploma awarded. Teachable and useful. 
Faculty of seven teachers in all types of Dancing. 5 Text books Instructive 
3 Folk dance books 


Special Sale of Chalif Dances. Mail order catalogue free. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


113 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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“Let us in turn, then, honor this man who brought such great 
distinction to the physical education profession through the 
fame he achieved throughout the world as physical educator, 
artist, physician, and patron of culture; and let us hold him for- 
ever before the eyes of our young men and women in schools, 
colleges, and allied institutions.” Jay B. Nash. 


HE February special McKenzie Memorial Issue of the 

Journal aroused many people who had been putting off the 
mailing of their subscriptions even though it was their intention 
to subscribe right along. We hope that many more of you will 
respond in the immediate future. 


At this time consideration is being given to bringing the 
project to a close officially at the National Conference in New 
York during the last week of April. It is highly probable 
that such action will be taken. Thereafter, active solicitation 
of subscriptions will be discontinued. 


Following is a list of subscribers since the February issue: 


M. Donald Adolph, Flushing, N. Y. 

Harry R. Allen, West Chester, Pa. 

Verna Brooks, Oberlin, Ohio 

Margaret C. Brown, East Orange, N. J. 

Burbank Health and Physical Education Unit, Burbank, 
Calif. 

Nellie B. Cochran, Chicago, III. 

Dorothy R. Davies, Carbondale, Il. 

Archie Dodds, Lt., U.S.N.R. 

Dorothy Estep, Snelling, Calif. 

Charles D. Hart, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Esther Heiden, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Thomas Guy Ierardi, Leonia, N.. J. 

Aileen Fisk, Piedmont, Calif. 

Germaine G. Guiot, Ames, Iowa 

Marie C. Kauffman, Kenmore, N. Y. 

Mrs. John B. Kelly, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Elizabeth A. Ludwig, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Violet B. Marshall, Berkeley, Calif. 

Logan Mundt, St. Paul, Minn. 

Amelia S. Price, Chicago, III. 

J. Howard Reber, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bessie H. Rudd, Providence, R. I. 

C. W. Savage, Oberlin, Ohio 

Ernestine Troemel, Fairmont, West Va. 

Eline von Borries, Baltimore, Md. 

George W. Watson, Albany, N. Y. 

Randolph W. Webster, Morgantown, West Va. 

Stanley R. Yarnall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rachael B. Yocom, Logan, Utah 

Charles H. English, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 





Leon J. Obermayer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lena Hoernig, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. Harold Schuler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William P. Uhler, Jr., Trenton, N. J. 

Doris W. Plewes, London, Ontario, Canada 

Frances Wayman, Fort Worth, Texas 

Dep’t Phys. Ed. Baltimore Central Y.M.C.A., Baltim, 

Floyd R. Eastwood, Lafayette, Ind. 

John B. Thayer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison S. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marjorie Hillas, New York, N. Y. 

Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N. J. 

M. G. Griffiths, Toronto, Cariada 

Gustavus T. Kirby, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Dorothy R. Bollard, Houston, Texas 

J. Brooks B. Parker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

California Association, H.P.E.R., Southern Sect., L.A. Unit 

E. B. Krumbhaar, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anna L. Thomas, Platteville, Wisc. 

Harriet W. Brown, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Julius E. Kuhnert, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Ethel J. Saxman, University, Ala. 

3eatrice P. Hartshorn, Newark, Del. 

Gladys E. Leonard, Vermillion, S. D. 

Eva M. Seen, Corvallis, Ore. 

Ruth Hill Wood, New London, Conn. 

Samuel Scoville, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

David A. Batchelor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Louise Freer, Urbana, III. 

Milwaukee Women’s Physical Education Club, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Texas Association for Health, 
Recreation, Houston, Texas 


Ore, Md. 


Physical Education, and 


A Letter from Mrs. McKenzie 


2014 Pine Street 

Philadelphia 

February 28th, 1944 
DEAR Mr. MUELLER: 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks for the copies of 
the Memorial number of the Journal which you so kindly have 
had sent to me. As I read the various articles I am deeply 
moved. Since Dr. McKenzie’s passing nothing has given me 
so much comfort and happiness. His spirit and personality 
live through every page. I am profoundly touched by the 
sincerity—the spontaneity—the affection of it all. 

Thanking everyone from the depths of my heart, 

Believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Eruet McKenzie 





School on Saturday 
(Continued from Page 200) 


detailed instructions as to what is expected of them. 
The suggestions given to dance leaders are typical: 

1. It is your job to see that boys and girls dance, 
and dance properly. 

2. Teach boys and girls how to conduct themselves 
at a dance. 

3. Teach boys how to ask a girl to dance and what 
to do after a dance is over. 

4, Provide proper lighting effects. Too much or too 
little light is equally bad. 
5. Do not permit soft drinks to be taken out on the 


dance floor. They must be consumed at the counter. 

6. Organize a dance committtee and confer with this 
committee on such matters as decorations (must be fire 
proof), music, and special parties. 

7. Permit no rowdyism on the dance floor. Warn 
once and then, if offense is repeated, exclude the of- 
fender from the dance. 

8. Allow no one to attend the dance who shows evi- 
dence of having been drinking intoxicating liquor. 

9. Be on time. It takes approximately ten minutes 
to prepare the machine and records for use. 

10. Take the best possible care of all equipment— 
records, machine, amplifier, chairs. 

11. No persons should be permitted to touch the 
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HEALTHFUL LIVING FOR NURSES 


By HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D., Professor of Preven- 
tive Medicine and Public Health and Dean of the 
Medical Sciences, and RUTH E. BOYNTON, M.D., 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and Director of the 


Students’ Health Service, University of Minnesota. 


534 pages, $2.50. 


In this new book the authors provide a textbook 
covering the essential information in personal 
and community health that every nurse should 
have. Although many of the health problems of 
the nurse are the same as those of other students, 
the profession of nursing exposes the young 
women who enter it to specific health hazards not 
found outside the medical and nursing field. For 
this reason, the authors of this book approach 
the subject from the point of view of the nurse 
and her special problems, such as the care of 
the feet, care of the skin and hair, and tropical 


and other communicable diseases. 


TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 634 pages, $2.50. 


Here is a clear, simple text for students who wish 
to know the facts of health and how to observe 
them in a normal life. In an entirely nontech- 
nical and readable style the author discusses such 
subjects as the possibilities of longer life, the 
avoidance of disease, rules of diet and living, 
health problems of various ages and types of peo- 
ple, modern parenthood, community health and 
health organization, etc. Of exceptional interest 
is the inclusion of an appendix for a continuous 
health record of the individual student. 














McGraw-Hill Books + Timely Interest 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 322 pages, $1.75. 


This condensation of the author’s highly success- 
ful Textbook of Healthful Living has been writ- 
ten to meet the requirements of short courses in 
hygiene. In view of the special health needs 
created by the war, the sections on physical fit- 
ness have been revised and expanded. As the 
author says in his preface: “The final outcome 
of this war will be determined not only by the 
number and quality of the machines of war that 
we build, but also by the skill and the physical 
and moral stamina of the men who operate these 


machines.” 





FIGHTING FITNESS 


A Premilitary Training Guide 
By C. WARD CRAMPTON, M. D. 


Formerly Director of Physical Training, Health 
and Athletics, New York City Schools, Military 
Training Commission, New York State 
251 pages, $2.00 


The author of this book provides a personal 
guide to premilitary fitness training, giving the 
young man under eighteen the physical train- 
ing techniques he needs to become a strong, 
successful fighting man prepared to render 
the best possible service to his country, in war 
and peace. The book brings together the meth- 
od of the American wilderness pioneer, so 
valuable in today’s fighting techniques, ath- 
letic sports and games which have high mili- 
tary value, and latest methods from military 
experience, interpreting them all in the light 
of military needs. 

















Send for copies on approval 


MeGRAW-HILL BOOK 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 





COMPANY, Ime. 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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an 


ACTUAL PHOTO OF TWO-WAY BOWLING IN USE AT GRAND 
CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK CITY, THE LARGEST 
INDUCTION CENTER IN THE WORLD! 


Mail Coupon 
Today for 
Complete 


Information! 
>_> P>—> D> 
Two-Way Bowling 
Alleys are now in 
use all over the 
United States by USO 
Clubs, Y’s, Recreation 
Centers, Schools, and Att: 

on many war fronts ssid 
by the Army, Navy, 
Marines, Merchant 
Marines, WACS and 
the Coast Guard. eee ree eee eee 


Two-Way Bowling Corporation 


114 EAST 32nd STREET e NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TWO-WAY BOWLING CORPORATION 
114 East 32nd St., New York 


Gentlemen: We are interested in your 
new Two-Way Bowling Alley. Kindly 
send us complete information and _ il- 
lustrated literature describing alley. 


RR a ene ae eee arnt reer ee rare eee 

















AIVING FILECE 





BADMINTON FLEECE 





Left: COVERED INDOOR 


Opens up new fields of play 


FLYING FLEECE is a contribution to fundamental sports equip- 
ment. Games of all kinds are playable at short range with these 
virgin wool yarn balls. Open FLEECE is made in three sizes for 
badminton and general play. Covered indoor FLEECE ina standard 
12-inch cover is a real soft ball with plenty of feel, flight and life. 
Complete kit of all four sizes, $3.75. Oregon Worsted Company, 
8302 Southeast McLoughlin Boulevard, Portland 2, Oregon. 











records or machine except under your direct guidance 
If you need an assistant to help with manipulating th 
machine while you are directing the groups on the 
floor, please tell the director of the center or the sun 
visor of recreation. 

12. You are host to your group. Be courteoys and 
we but firm. Be stern when the occasion demands 
oa Stop all “horse-play” by non-dancers immeg; 

14. Suggest that those people who are not dancing 
go to the game room or gymnasium to play. 

15. When assisting a person or a group do not be. 
come oblivious to the remainder of the room. Station 
yourself so that you can see what is going on. 

16. Encourage those who can dance to assist Others 
to dance. 

17. Speak to those who stand in the doorway. Invite 
onlookers to join the dancing. 

18. Pay close attention to ventilation. 

19. Persons with wraps on should not be allowed on 
dance floor. Direct people to the checkroom. Wraps 
should not be placed on the chairs around the room, 
Instruct boys to remove their hats. 

20. Plan at least one specialty during the evening— 
song, dance number, dance contest, mixer. 

21. Keep track of the records that are favorites with 
the patrons and those that are not well liked. Suggest 
new records to be purchased, name of recording and 
band, and give to the director of the center. 

22. Encourage patrons to bring their own records 
but be sure that the record is marked with the owner's 
name. A strip of adhesive tape makes a convenient 
name tab. The loaned record should be taken home at 
the end of the dancing session. 

23. Patrons may request that a band or a recording 
be played. These requests should be selected by look- 
ing at the list of recordings, not by handling the 
records. 





24. When a dance is left to run itself, the more ag- 
gressive boys and girls enjoy themselves thoroughly, 
but some who do not dance well or are shy will be un- 
happy. 

25. Move around the dance floor making your pres- 
ence felt but not interfering unless there is cause to. 
Try to get action on improper conduct without creating 
excitement. 


For many years American educators have recognized 
that among the objectives of education, health, fitness, 
and the wholesome use of leisure ranked high. They 
have recognized also that the whole child, not just a 
mind to be trained, comes to school and a sound pro- 
gram of education must be based upon the needs of 
children which are not alone to be found in their 
scholastic deficiencies but also are to be discovered im 
their biological and social deficiencies and in their lack 
of wholesome leisure-time skills and interests. Ut- 
fortunately, however, in actual practice the schools 
have often fallen far short of establishing programs 
based upon the recognized needs of children. There 
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One of several inspiring posters 


theme for patriotic displays dur- 
ing National Posture Week. 


* 


* 


May dbo G4 
PAP 


6% Annual 


or 
we 


it 


2 
in color, which wilt be wed asa GOOD POSTURE is important to GOOD HEALTH 


. STAND UP! 


MEASURE UP! 





NATIONAL POSTURE WEEK 


HE ANNUAL observance of National 

Posture Week has done much to focus 
nation-wide attention on the significance of 
good posture. 

Large numbers of physicians, educators 
and groups in the field of public health have 
expressed their appreciation for this work. 

It is our hope that our current campaign 
and efforts will continue to merit this ap- 


proval and contribute further to America’s 
victory program for physical fitness and for 
the arduous post-war readjustment period 
which is anticipated. 

Join in this scheduled nation-wide event 

. help to emphasize the importance of good 
posture to health and efficiency. 

If you have not already received our edu- 
cational literature write for it today. 





Balance.” 





FR E E . These two illustrated 16-page booklets on 

¢ Posture, prepared especially for distribu- 
tion to the laity. Attractively printed in color they are ethical, 
“The Human Back ... Its Rela- 
tionship to Posture and Health” and “Blue Prints for Body 


authoritative. non-commercial. 


SAMUEL HIGBY CAMP INSTITUTE 
FOR BETTER POSTURE 





Empire State Building, New York 1. N. Y. * (Founded by S. H. Camp and Company, Jackson. Mich.) 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
EXERCISE 


By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M.D., M.P.E. 


and LEONARD A. LARSON, M.Ed., Ph.D. 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Third Edition, Octavo, 349 pages, illustrated 
Cloth, $3.75 


This edition represents a radical revision and 
includes exercises for people over forty years 
of age and special exercises for women. The 
value of the work is enhanced by specific and 
general bibliographies which are a distinct aid 
to research workers and students. 


It provides special types of exercise upon 
bodily functions and includes gymnastics, ath- 
letics, aviation, aquatics and physical efficiency 
tests. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 














“SCHOOL TOWELS 


There’s always one “‘first’” . . . and in 
school gym towels it’s McArthur! Super- 
Gym and Super-Turk towels by McAr- 
thur have won an enviable reputation 
for quality in many of America’s lead- 
ing high schools, colleges and universi- 
ties. Preferred by athletes because they 
give an invigorating rub-down, are high- 
ly absorbent, and the quality yarns and 
weaving give them extra long use life. 
Remember McArthur .. . the “‘first’’ 
name in school gym towels! 


Geo. McArthur & Sons 
Baraboo, Wis. 








‘has been too wide a gap between theory and Practice 
The “crowded curriculum” has been offered a; Be 
excuse for this gap. There is no crowded CUTTiculum op 
Saturday in the schools of this nation. Thousands F 
school buildings lie completely unused. They provide ‘ 
vast laboratory for experiments in education and recre. 
ation by forward-looking communities, experiment 
unhampered by the traditional restrictions of the week. 
day school. 


We Learned About Fitness 


(Continued from Page 184) 





nucleus of power whose voice will be heard in molding 
public affairs. The new organization, as the counter. 
part of the American Legion of the last war, wij 
represent a force to be reckoned with in all politicg 
matters. 

How this force can be utilized effectively in the {y. 
ture development of health and physical education 
represents a professional problem of considerable mag. 
nitude which should receive immediate and careful cop. 
sideration by the best minds in our Association. Theg 
men in the Army Air Forces are usually favorable to 
health and physical education as an institution, but cer. 
tain changes in traditional procedure are indicated, 

We learned about fitness from them. They taught 
us that health and physical education is not merely 
something desired by a few professionally trained peo 
ple too often thwarted in their efforts by well-meaning 
but academically-minded persons in positions of a¢- 
ministrative prominence. With their support, health 
and physical education, properly conceived, may easily 
become one of the basic fundamentals of education. 
Let us husband this potential force for the benefits 
which may be derived from sound health and physica 
education by the youth of future generations. nm 





Photographs accompanying this article were taken by the 
Army Air Forces. 
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Camp Management 
(Continued from Page 204) 
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Ward, C. E., Organized Camping and Progressive Educato 
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Directory of Camps a 
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Swimming 
(Continued from Page 193) 
make a conscious effort to breathe more deeply to get 
the maximum from their breathing apparatus. 

To practice “bubble blowing,’ have the class take 
hold of the edge of the pool and, after taking a deep 
breath, drop down to arms’ length and exhale through 
the nose. The bubbles should come up steadily from 
the time the swimmers submerge to the time they come 
up for the next breath. If the bubbles come up like a 
dot-and-dash distress signal, the diaphragm is not oom- 
pletely relaxed. This shows very well what is happen- 
ing when a swimmer tires on long swims. Tf he has 
trouble exhaling completely, it is hard for him to take 
another full breath of air. Consequently, his muscles 
tense and endurance is reduced greatly. Returning to 
the actual practice of bubble blowing, when the bubbles 
do not come up steadily, have the swimmer practice the 
exercise over and over until they do come up uninter- 
ruptedly. As a matter of fact, each member of the 
group should do this exercise at least twenty times a 
day. After a week or so, they will find that they can 
stay down longer and continue to blow bubbles. This 
will develop a more relaxed breathing pattern and 
make normal breathing easier in other everyday tasks. 


Since a class period is about one hour long, the time 
remaining after the marathon swim and the bubble 
blowing may be spent in correcting faults which inevit- 
ably show up during the long-distance swimming. 


NOTHER way to develop endurance and proper 

breathing is through water polo. The swimmers 
enjoy this game and hardly realize the benefits derived. 
Water polo increases the swimmer’s ability to take care 
of himself in the water. The players unconsciously learn 
to tread water and catch a breath quickly or spend 
more time under the water than on top! 

Near the end of the term or training period, it is a 
good idea to use some standard to test the swimmers’ 
progress. The writer has been using the A.A.U. Phys- 
ical Fitness Tests and has found that the majority pass 
all the events with the exception of the speed ones. As 
endurance was stressed in preference to speed, the re- 
sults were as expected. 

The events are as follows: 

1. 100-yard freestyle in one minute and 25 seconds. 

2. 100-yard breaststroke in one minute and forty 
seconds. 

3. 100-yard backstroke in one minute and forty 
seconds. 

4. 440-yard swim—any stroke in any time limit. 

5. Underwater swim, still start, 30 feet. 

6. Bobbing, 25 times. 

7. Swim holding dry towel out of water for 60 
yards, 


8. Tread water, 15 minutes. 
9. Float for 15 minutes.. 
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/ Class\ 
\ / material 
‘on Menstruation 


Unusual approach from ancient history 
—through detailed description of peri- 
odic cycle—to Tampax method of care. 


@ The Tampax material on menstruation amounts to 
almost a history of the subject from primitive times to 
date. It also furnishes practical lecture matter for class- 
room work. Send for the Tampax manual ‘‘Menstrua- 
tion—Its Purpose, Function and Care.’’ You will find 
an excellent presentation of modern knowledge re- 
garding the periodic cycle, with correct anatomical 
illustrations. 

The Tampax method of monthly sanitary protection 
is based upon the principle of internal absorption. No 
pins, belts or external pads are worn. Thousands of 
modern-minded women have been quick to appreciate 
what this freedom means . . . And how many restric- 
tions associated with the periodic days can be light- 
ened, even eliminated, with Tampax. This monthly 
Sanitary protection may actually be worn in the swim- 
ming pool. 

Use coupon to order the 
Tampax Manual, also the in- 
dividual Question-and-Answer 
Folders you desire for your 
students. 


\ 


Actepted for Ad- 
vertising by the 
Journal of the 
American Medi- 
cal Association. 


USE COUPON TODAY 












JH-44-J 1 
TAMPAX Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me the following quantities of material: 
‘( ) Teachers’ Manuals 


-— fone of the 3 sizes—Regular, Junior 
and Super 


( ) Students’ Question & Answer Folders 
NAME 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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POOL SUITS 


OC) 
“ ml) FAST VAT COLORS 







erg COPEN SCARLET 

So LT. GREEN ROYAL 
c/ SKIRTLESS 
$11.75 DOZ. 





Quality same as pre- 
war standards 


*KICKA BOARDS 


*Trade Mark 
NOSE CLIPS 
j= KLOGS 
WY, CAPS 


TRUNKS 
FOR MEN 





OCEAN 
POOL SUPPLY CO. 


71 WEST 35th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 1 














“10 PS tHe FIELD IN 


© QUALITY 
e STAMINA 
e EYE APPEAL 


JOIN THE THRONG THAT KNOWS « e e 
WHATEVER YOUR SPORT THERE IS RAWLINGS 
EQUIPMENT TO AID YOUR GAME. 


Available Through Leading Ath- 


letic Goods Distributors In All 
Major Cities. 
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10. Demonstrate the Schafer method of Fesuscita, 
tion. 
In the underwater swim, many of our swimmers had 
trouble getting below the surface far enough and sty. 
ing there for the 30 feet. This is a special skill Which 
requires a little practice. It would be invaluable in 
abandoning ship when the surrounding water jg gy. 
ered with burning oil. It would be disastrous not 
know how to stay submerged in a situation like this 
one. The best stroke to use under water is the regula. 
tion breast stroke. However, in this instance, the pul 
is more straight down to the stomach than in the sur- 
face stroke. This enables the swimmer to stay unde 
the water as he is now pulling down instead of just oy 
to the side. The head acts as a rudder and therefor 
must be tucked under to direct the body down. 
Another useful event in the A.A.U. Test is the No, 
7. In this event, the swimmer must carry a dry towel 
or some other suitable object out of the water for 
yards. Some day the dry towel may be a gun or an im. 
portant object that must be kept dry. The side stroke 
is adapted to this skill by changing the arm pull. As 
only one arm is free to pull, it must do the work of 
two by reaching straight down to the stomach instead 
of the conventional pull sidewards. This is, of course 
the same adaptation used in the lifesaving carry. 
The results of these tests and of the marathon swims 
were very gratifying and proved that it is fun to swim 
to physical fitness ! mn 


National Conference 


(Continued from Page 181) 


Program, Headquarters Army Air Forces, Washington, 
~ <. 


9:30 p. M.-1:00 a. mM. Informal dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27 
Theme: “Public Relations” 


:30 a. M. Breakfast meeting, Legislative Board, National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Chairman of Booth Committee: Harriet Clarke, Radclifit 
College, Cambridge, Mass. 

:30-8:45 a. M. Breakfast meeting of Board of Directors. 

:30-8:45 a. Mm. Breakfast meetings as desired. 

:00 a. M. Registration. 


FIFTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
9:00-11:00 a. mM. 

Presiding: A. H. Pritzlaff, Public Schools, Chicago, Presi- 
dent, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Theme: “Public Relations.” 

Community Singing. 

“Through the Press,” Arch Ward, Sports Editor, Chicago 
Tribune. J 

“Advertising,” C. J. Jordan, Executive Vice-Pres., N. W. 
Ayer Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 

“Radio,” Bill Stern, Director of Sports, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, New York. 

“Motion Pictures,” (To be selected.) 





N 
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11:00 a. m.-12:30 p. M. Meeting of Representative Assembly. 


12:15 p. mM. Luncheon meeting. Foreign Relations Committee 
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Presiding : Josephine Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, Chairman. 

12:30 P. M- Conference closes. 

POST-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 

Student Section 

‘ ncheon meeting. 
gost aoe: Dr. Harriet Graham McCormick, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. 

Student Chairman : Ruth Fulton, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University. 

Faculty Secretary: (To be announced) 

Student Secretary: (To be announced) 

(Program to be announced. ) 
1:15-3:00 Pp. M. Open meeting. 

(Program to be announced. ) ; as 
1:15-3:00 P. M. Meeting of the New York State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Presiding: H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, Presi- 

dent. 

(Program to be announced.) 
2:00-5:00 vp. M. Meeting of new Board of Directors. 
7:00-10:00 p. M. Meeting of new Board of Directors. 


- 


The Y.M.C.A. Program 


(Continued from Page 188) 





C.A. to be at least partially ““water-proofed”’ before 
leaving. By spending one and a half to two hours a 
day in the “Y” pool under the supervision of three 
sergeants and the “Y” instructor, all 58 had learned 
to stay afloat at the end of the sixth day! “Y” pools 
have been used to test special equipment, life rafts, 
rubber suits, and small boats as well as for the training 
and testing of men in watermanship. 


“Y” men have helped not only in their own build- 
ings and with their own equipment but they have gone 
directly into camps when requested to assist with 
special programs. In addition close to 40 per cent of 
the pre-war personnel are now in active service. 

While winning the war seems to be the present 
major objective, planning and preparation for the post- 
war period is also important. A survey is now being 
made of the 306 Y.M.C.A. Health Service Sections to 
determine the type of personnel, nature of training 
and experience, and facilities available. In the job of 
rehabilitation there are certain types of reconditioning 
that can be done with Y.M.C.A. facilities under the 
direction of trained physical directors and health service 
operators. These facts and figures have been placed 
before the Baruch Committee, in consultations with 
Dr. Frank Krusen, Secretary and Director of the 
Baruch Committee, and head of the Department of 
Physical Medicine at Mayo Clinic. 


Two national Y.M.C.A. health service clinics have 
been held during the past two years bringing together 
experienced health service operators from all over the 
United States for a week of intensive study and prac- 
tice in the technique of massage, use of special equip- 
ment, corrective and remedial work, conditioning exer- 
cises, teaching methods, prevention and handling of 
athletic injuries, cooperation with the medical profes- 
sion, and ethical practice. The Y.M.C.A. health 
service role is that of keeping well people well. Out- 
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IN GREAT DEMAND! 





Authoritative new basic text and refer- 
ence book on body building for all 
physical educators. 


BODY POISE 


by Walter Truslow, M.D., F.A.C.S., whose long 
experience as orthopedic surgeon combines with 
special knowledge of anatomy and kinesiology 
subjects the author taught at New York Univer- 
sity, School of Physical Education, and Y.M.C.A. 
Summer School, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


I. The anatomy of normal posture provides the 
starting point. In unique fashion, the fundamental 
standing position is “built up” segment by seg- 
ment from the feet and legs to head and arms. 

Seven gymnastic starting positions of proven 
prophylactic effectiveness are taken up next. 
Gymnastic kinesiology is fully discussed along 
with the anatomy. 


II. Corrective gymnastic therapy shows where 


the physician takes over from the physical trainer. ‘ 


Tested methods, some of them radically new, are 
described for weak feet, faulty posture and 
scoliosis. 


III. Sports and games, the final section of the 
book, fills the need for authoritative study of the 
physical technique of sports, of what is. good and 
what is harmful in our popular sports. Leading 
sport positions are analyzed, asymmetric body 
tendencies pointed out, means of counteracting 
faulty tendencies are stressed. Twenty-seven sports 
are dealt with, six of them in detail. 


Plus: Anatomic glossary in which 200 terms 
are defined in straight-forward manner, intelligible 
to the uninitiated. 


321 pages with 96 photographs and drawings, $4.50 


- - - - Order a copy on approval - -- - - 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 

Send me a copy of Truslow: BODY POISE for which 
I enclose $4.50. 


| ee eS ee pee et 


FO a a I Se a Pe ee aE ey eee eee 


It is understood that I may return the book within 
ten days, if I am not fully satisfied with it, and that 
the money paid for it will be promptly refunded in full. 
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THIS ATHLETE'S FOOT FUNGICIDE 
STAYS STABLE IN SOLUTION 


Dolge ALTA-CO POWDER is a powerful yet 
gentle fungicide which kills all the different 
species of Athlete’s Foot fungi and their hardy 
spores—and stays stable in solution. 


Used in a concentration of two cups to a gallon 
of water, ALTA-CO POWDER will stay on the 
job to help prevent spread of Athlete’s foot in 
your shower rooms and swimming pools. 


While original solution in foot tub will not 
quickly lose its strength, it is sound practice to 
use the inexpensive ($1.00) Dolge Tester at regu- 
lar intervals and then add enough ALTA-CO 
POWDER to compensate for drip-ins from show- 
ers. No technical training needed—exclusive 
feature. 


Write for free booklet on 
control of Athlete’s foot. 


For scientific Athlete’s Foot control 


DOLGE ALTA-CO POWDER 
The C. B. DOLGE Co. 





Westport, Conn. 
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Wi. look forward to meeting all our 


friends in the profession, both those we have 
met and known so long; those of more re- 
cent acquaintance and also those whom we 
feel we know by name through correspon- 


dence. 


In the rush and hurry between programs, 
we hope that you will have time to stop, even 


for just a moment, and say hello. 


* 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 


1857 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago 47, Illinois 
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standing leaders were recruited for each of the 
se 


clinics. Students came to the clinic location from 15 
different states and 20 cities including such widely 
separated places as Portland (Oregon), Denver, Pits, 
burgh, Chicago, Columbus (Georgia), Montreal Que. 
bec, Louisville, and St. Paul. Visits were made to 
veterans’ hospitals, industrial welfare departments and 
civilian hospitals as part of the program which included 
intensive work in the Y.M.C.A. setting of Massage de. 
partment, swimming pool, and gyms. During the last 
clinic a group of high school and college coaches was 
invited to come in for certain sessions and bring their 
student “trainers” with them for specialized instruction 
and practice in conditioning and handling athletic 
teams. 


A national organization known as the Health Service 
Operators’ Society of the Y.M.C.A.’s was formed last 
summer. Its chief purposes are: raising standards 
developing better practice, encouraging further study. 
and finding post-war jobs for capable masseurs who are 
now in various services. 


Y.M.C.A. health clubs and Business Men’s Clubs 
have been crowded. Wartime demands have taken 
heavy tolls of mental and physical health among the 
business and industrial leaders of every community, 
Many of these middle-aged men have seen associates 
called up in the reserves and, after regular camp life 
and skillfully administered conditioning — programs, 
come home looking trim and fit in snappy uniforms, 
Not only the men but their wives have seen the trans- 
formations, thus bringing pride and social pressure to 
bear. The result is that thousands of “stay-at-homers” 
have become interested in “how to get fit, keep fit, and 
like it.’” The problems of relaxation, change of pace, 
regular recreation, proper posture, medical examina- 
tions, diet, conditioning for specific parts of the body, 
i. e., feet and legs, belly, neck and shoulders, learning to 
swim, and learning new sports, have been faced by 
thousands of middle-aged men. While some have done 
nothing about it, many others have felt it to be their 
patriotic duty to get and keep “totally fit,” for wartime 
and even more important for the strenuous peacetime 
that will follow. A study is now in process to develop 
physical fitness standards for Y.M.C.A. men 25 to 45 
years of age. Data on 2,000 persons is being sought. 

In this war the Y.M.C.A. has united its efforts with 
those of five other agencies and is serving through the 
U.S.O. Local Y.M.C.A.’s have assisted U.S.O. pro- 
grams by making certain services available, working 
up exhibition and entertaining programs, helping sup 
ply volunteer leadership, and serving in other effective 
ways. 

Teen-age clubs have been formed in many Y.M. 
C.A.’s which offer a variety of programs including 
physical fitness and recreational programs for both 
boys and girls. Their purpose has been to develop 4 
variety of interesting program activities through youth 
committees, with parental representation and _profes- 
sional guidance, which make young people conscious 0! 
their own responsibilities. The club idea is importatl 
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hecause it gives a sense of “belonging.” Too many 
young people, with wartime jobs, in strange settings, 
away from home, more on the “loose,” begin to fre- 
yent the swing-shift dance halls and become the “slick 
chicks” and “smooth Joes” who make the already se- 
rious delinquency problem much worse. Constructive 
activities, a spirit of usefulness, good physical condi- 
tioning, a sense of direction, and something to tie to 
are all involved in the solution of this problem. Greater 
emphasis is now being placed on the Y.M.C.A. physical 
education program for boys with the most capable pro- 
fessional leadership placed in charge. 

When a prospective Y.M.C.A. member walks in to 
look around and see what he might like to engage in he 
ysually has many of the following activities to choose 


from : 

Aquatics—National YMCA program, swimming, diving, life- 
saving, warfare aquatics, recreational swimming, water games, 
co-recreational swims. 

Athletics—indoor and outdoor. 

Badminton 

Basketball 

Boxing 

Classes for instruction conditioning and_ physical 
correctives, relaxation and recreation, teaching of sports. 

Fencing 

Gymnastics—tumbling, apparatus, trampoline. 

Handball 

Health Education—movies, talks, books, pamphlets, posters, 
institutes. 

Health Service—massage, lights, baths. 

Jiu Jitsu, Judo 

Leaders’ Clubs 

Leagues and tournaments 

Medical examinations 

Physical fitness tests 

Softball 

Squash racquets 

Table tennis 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Weight training, lifting 

Wrestling 


fitness, 


With such a selection the average member is be- 
wildered. He needs some guidance, direction, and en- 
couragement. In many Y.M.C.A.’s he is given a free 
medical examination and the local battery of physical 
fitness tests. He then chooses or is assigned to a 
group, class, or activity. He receives a basket or lock- 
er assignment, and a gym suit, and starts in. His 
participation is watched by the instructor or group 
leader who gives him the coaching or instruction he 
needs and wants. He meets new friends and finds an 
opportunity to express himself by learning new skills, 
by helping others, by serving as a team captain, on a 
committee, or council. If he is regular and faithful, he 
becomes physically fit, and he gradually catches the 
spirit of the Young Men’s Christian Association—con- 
sideration, tolerance, appreciation of the wants and 
desires of others, the value of friendships, the need for 
a life philosophy, the place of and need for religion, 
and the necessity for cooperating in making adequate 
Provision for all the youth of every community. 


Each local Y.M.C.A. has local autonomy—controls 
It is managed by a local Board of 


its own affairs. 
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Education 
SOUL 


C. H. McCloy, Editor 





Standard reference books and manuals for 
coaches and teachers; basic texts for physical 
education courses. 


THE ANALYsIs OF HUMAN MOTION 
A Textbook in Kinesiology 


By M. G. Scott $3.90 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHyYsIcAL EDUCATION 


By E. F. Voltmer & A. A. Esslinger . $3.00 


TEsts AND MEASUREMENTS IN HEALTH AND, 
PuHysIcAL EDUCATION 
By C. H. McCloy $3.10 


Laboratory Manual for Tests and Measure- 
ments in Health and Physical Education 


By C. H. McCloy & Aileen Carpenter $1.25 


Dance: 4 Creative Art Experience 


By M. N. H’Doubler . $3.00 
THE Mopern TEACHER OF PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

By G. M. Baker $2.25 


PLay GYMNASTICS 
By L. L. McClow and D. N. Anderson $3.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL BAsEs FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
By C. H. McCloy $2.85 


For further information and descriptive mate- 
rial on these and other books, write to: 


F. S. Crofts & Co. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
























/ 
BOUVE-BOSTON 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Fundamental training for positions 
in physical education and physical 
therapy. 


%* 4-year B.S. in Education in affilia- 
tion with Tufts College. 3-year normal 
course. 


% 3-year specialization course in phys- 
ical therapy — provides theory and 
practical experience. Special 6-month 
course in cooperation with U. S. gov- 
ernment—starting July Ist graduates 
obtain clinical experience in Army 
hospitals with salary. 


% June camp session on Cape Cod 
emphasizes sports instruction—sailing, 
rowing, swimming, tennis, archery. 
Skiing stressed — Winter Sports Ses- 
sion. Thoroughly equipped gymnas- 
ium. Pleasant dormitory life. Excel- 
lent placement record. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 











‘BROOKS 
SPECIALLY -DESIGNED hysical 
TRAINING SHOES 


to meet every demand of the 


— PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM 


These shoes have become standard in military 
training camps and schools throughout the country. 
e armed services cannot take chances of foot 


and leg injuries among men being conditioned for 
combat. 


BROOKS has risen to the emer- 
gency to produce the best and 
most diversified line of physical 
training shoes ever to bear the 
BROOKS name—truly, “The 
Finest in Athletic Foot- 
wear.” Send today for 

the new BROOKS 
catalog . 


















Only priority orders for the war effort are 
accepted at present. 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO...PHILADELPHIA 


58th and MARKET STREETS 
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Directors and serves its community as seem 


. . 4 - s 
within the framework of its stated purpose. If Me 
a chain store organization with a central authority Jo. 


cated in a far-away city. It serves and js controlled 
right at home. It is important to keep this point in 
mind while a world-wide conflict goes on for the 
pose of preserving the things the Y.M.C.A. beliey, 
and practices. 


pur. 
eS in 


State Committees and Area Councils, made Up of 
representatives from local Associations, consider all 
phases of the Y.M.C.A. program, make recommends. 
tions, and carry out agreed upon plans and policies, 

The National Council is an assembly of delegatg 
from the state committees and area councils. It takes 
an overall look at the total picture and discusses ang 
formulates policies and strategy as recommended pro- 
cedures for local associations. 

Professional workers serve on the National Council 
staff, on the state and area staffs, and on local staffs 
Normally the total group of professional workers num. 
bers around 3,500 of which 500 to 600 are physical 
educators. Y.M.C.A. secretaries are not shifted around 
at will but are offered positions which they may accept 
or reject if they so choose. The Committee on Gep- 
eral and Professional Training and the Committee on 
Certification are constantly at work studying ways of 
raising the standards and improving the quality of the 
personnel. The Association of Secretaries is the pm. 
fessional society of all Y.M.C.A. secretaries who care 
to join. Some 2,200 belong even during this wartime 
period. One of the 15 sections of the A.O.S. is the 
Physical Education Society of the Y.M.C.A.’s of North 
America. 

The Y.M.C.A. wartime physical fitness program was 
set up at the national gathering in Cleveland early in 
the spring of 1942. The next national meeting of 
Y.M.C.A. physical educators will be held at Lake 
Geneva this year in June. 

It is through this organization and with these facili- 
ties that the Y.M.C.A. wartime physical education pro- 
gram has been conducted. Schools and colleges have 
made regular use of many of these facilities and serv- 
ices for teaching swimming, and conducting meets and 
tournanients. They have called upon Y.M.C.A. men 
to help in the administration of tests and assist m 
other ways in the school buildings. In Ohio it has beeen 
suggested that a state-wide special swimming campaign 
for high school boys be sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. im 
the spring of 1944. The following general recommen 
dations were outlined: 

1. Since the National Y.M.C.A. Aquatic Program ’s 
now officially recognized by the A.A.H.P.E.R. ant 
other agencies, it is recommended that the Y.M.C.A 
program be used throughout the area by qualified 
people. 

2. That two phases of instruction be used: (1) the 
standard 21-item Minnow Club course for beginners, 
(2) the standard Intermediate Course for those who 
could pass a screening test which would be devised by 
the Area Aquatic Committee. First consideration 
should be given to teaching non-swimmers and provr 
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CONTINUOUS Se OF 


WIM POOLS 


CONTINUOUS Hypochlorination using % Proportioneers% Heavy Duty Midget 
Chlor-O-Feeder is the SIMPLEST, MOST DEPENDABLE, and ECONOMICAL 





method of swim pool disinfection available. 


Send for complete information. 


7 PROPORTIONEERS, IC 


PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


64 CODDING ST. 





sion for intermediate instruction only in situations 
where time is available. 

3. That standard Y.M.C.A. forms of recognition be 
used. Cards to be given free and other forms of rec- 
ognition to be made available for purchase by individ- 
uals passing the tests. 

4. That rather than have the effort take on a short- 
term campaign aspect, the program be directed over a 
long pertod of time. Enough time should be allowed 
to give every boy a minimum of 12 lessons. This 
means the campaign should be under way not later 
than February, 1944. 

5. That the Area Aquatic Committee be provided 
with a budget for operating expenses and area-wide 
promotion of the work. Such financial aid should 
come from the State Board of Education. 

6. That it be made possible to have the schools pay 
the cost of conducting the program. It is conceivable 
that the arrangements for doing this would vary with 
the different cities. 

7, That Ohio-West Virginia Area Y.M.C.A. Aquatic 
Committee be given the responsibility for the promo- 
tion of the program and development of details, work- 
ing through the facilities of the Ohio-West Virginia 
Area Y.M.C.A. Office. 

Additional points of cooperation might be listed: 

1. F.S.A. Division of Physical Fitness Governors’ 
Committees for swimming instruction in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 
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2. Red Cross blood donors campaign in the 33 key 
cities in the United States. 

3. United States Junior Chamber of Commerce on 
community-wide programs of physical fitness through 
the 925 club presidents. 

4. Many individuals and agencies have cooperated 
with the War Prisoners’ Aid Committee, which works 
under the International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, in providing funds that made 
possible the shipping to Geneva during 1943, for dis- 
tribution among prison camps, of 448,170 pounds of 
athletic goods, musical instruments, games, books, and 
other material, including 12,112 soccer balls, 11,931 
footballs, 2,096 basketballs, 4,183 volleyballs, 28,000 
extra bladders, and 3,045 repair kits for these inflated 
balls ; 4,700 tennis balls, 6,000 handballs, 760 baseballs, 
18,546 softballs, more than 25,000 table tennis balls, 
with paddles and nets, 200 medicine balls, and 12,556 
pairs of boxing gloves. It is through the athletic in- 
terest that the dread prisoners-of-war malady called 
“barbed-wire fever” with its eternal waiting, longing, 
gradual listlessness, despondency, and despair is 
averted. 

During the 100th anniversary of the Y.M.C.A. it 
will be recounted again that its program of physical 
education was started in 1869 with buildings opening 
simultaneously in San Francisco, New York, and 
Washington, D. C.; that Brooklyn built the first 
Y.M.C.A. swimming pool in 1885, its size 14’x15’; 









GoldSmith 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of KS 
Equipment for all Sports 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








to assist you in establishing 
a sound school program .. . 


IRWIN’S THE CURRICULUM IN 
HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D. 


Director of Health and Physical Education, The 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 391 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


This new book will enable you to check existing 
programs of health, physical education, recreation 
and safety in your school to determine their value 
and efficiency and will help you to plan and es- 
tablish a sound program for the future. The book 
shows the relationship of each of the phases of 
physical education and considers the problems sur- 
rounding the curriculum. 


In addition to its function as a guidebook to the 
administrator and instructor, Irwin is designed as 
a text for use in professional courses in health 
and physical education. 


Examination Copies Sent on Request 


Write The C. V. Mosby Company 
3525 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 











that Robert J. Roberts, of Boston, was the first Chri 
tian physical director; that the great game of bask 

ball was invented by Dr. James Naismith jn 189] . 
the Y.M.C.A. College in Springfield, Mass, - : 


> th 
Y.M.C.A. physical director William G, Miasaa 7 
vented the game of volleyball in the Holyoke, Mase 


chusetts, Y.M.C.A.; and that Alonzo A. Stagg Dr 
Luther Halsey Gulick, Dr. George J. Fisher, Dr. Joy, 
Brown, Jr., William H. Ball, William E, Day, Martin 
I. Foss, Dr. H. F. Kallenberg, and Dr, James 
McCurdy, were all pioneers in Y.M.C.A. physical ey 
cation and served the movement in war as wel] a8 in 
peace just as the associations serve youth of all Colors, 


all races, all creeds at all times. as 





Photographs accompanying this article were taken from the 
following sources: Graphic House, New York City; Public Rp. 
lations Department, Y.M.C.A., New York City; Herman y 
Wall, Hollywood, California. 





Rope Jumping 
(Continued from Page 197) 


6. Three performers jump in one small rope. The 
middle one swings the rope. Both one-count and two. 
count jumps are used. ( Fig. 7) 

7. The big rope is turned in double tempo while the 
performer does the one-half count jump (doubles) with 
the small rope. 

8. The trot is done by the performer running in 
place with the small rope. The tempo of the big rope 
is increased to meet the tempo of the performer with 
the small rope. 

9. The big rope turns once, while two groups of two 
performers each jump, using one small rope to each 
group. Two-count and one-count jumps are used. 
(Fig. 8) 

10. In the “egg beater,” two long ropes are held par- 
allel and turned in opposite directions. A performer or 
two go in and jump between the ropes. In a variation 
of this, a performer goes in with a rope and faces one 
of the turners, and does plain jumps, crosses, and 
doubles. (Fig. 9) 

11. Two long ropes are crossed at right angles to 
each other. (Fig. 10) 


(a) A performer goes into the center with a small 
rope and jumps two-count and one-count rhythm. 

(b) Two performers go in with one rope and do the 
same. 


(c) A performer goes in with a small rope and dots 
crosses, forward and backward. 


(d) A performer goes in with a small rope ani 
jumps doubles (one-half count jumps). 


General Suggestions 

1. Ropes should be swung with wrist action. 

2. In jumping, the body should be pushed up from 
the floor. Beginners often merely bend the knees to gtt 
the feet off the floor. 

3. The importance of good turners should be et 
phasized in the group work. Their rhythm must be & 





cellent. They must cooperate with the jumpers. 
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IT’S WILSON 
TODAY IN SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 

* 





Wilson Athletic 
Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago Plant 


Tough! You bet it’s been tough on that road from 
Salerno! ...and you can bet there’s many a man 
there who is thanking his stars today for the hours 
he spent playing tennis. 

Many a soldier in the drive on Rome knows he 
owes mainly to his tennis experience the quick, 
trained eye, and alert reactions, that often mean 
safety and success in war. 


Men and women preparing for war service—or 
“all out” in the battle for production—can get in 
trim and keep fit while having real fun playing 
tennis. For finest rackets, and all the best in tennis 
equipment, ask for ‘‘Wilson’s.”’ 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 








4, In teaching a beginner to run in to the big rope, 
with a small rope, both ropes should be turning in the 
same direction. 

5. In jumping front or back crosses, the hands reach 
completely across the body just above waist height. 

6. In teaching ““doubles,” caution the performer to 


Fig. 10 
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continue fast swinging of the rope. While learning, it 
helps if the jumper takes two or three single jumps be- 
tween each “doubles.” ma 





Training the Voice 
(Continued from Page 192) 


9, One should try to make sounds as accurately as 
possible, not speaking lazily, but articulating distinctly 
all of the consonant and vowel sounds. 

10. One should learn to control loudness, pitch, etc.. 
to go with the s:tuation, and in harmony with the pos- 
sibilities of one’s own voice. A baritone will naturally 
have a lower pitch than a tenor. Frequently, however, 
pitch tends to rise with loudness and adds to voice 
strain. This can be readily controlled with greater re- 
laxation of the throat. 


11. In voice drills, observing the suggestions above, 
one should try to open the mouth more and attempt to 
“throw” the voice farther and farther, just like throw- 
ing a ball. One should practice some such sound as 
“ha,” feeling that one is throwing it ten feet away ; then 
try to throw it fifty feet away, then one hundred feet 
away, opening the mouth more and more, relaxing the 
throat, and trying to utilize the resonators to a greater 
degree. Then one should try to project the voice to a 
nearby object, then to the far wall, then to a building 
on the far side of the athletic field. One should not be 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough. New Hampshire, in 
September and June. A major course in 
the dance or a major in an A. M. A. ap- 
proved physical therapy course may _ be 
chosen at the end of two years. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

















HEALTH FIRST! 


50 for $1.25 
100 for $2.25 


Suggestions for simple ways of relieving fa- 
tigue and nervous strain. Amusing illustrations. 


Vitality for Victory 


Relaxation to the Rescue 50 cents 


DOROTHY NYE, JOSEPHINE RATHBONE 
AND OTHERS 


How to relax, balance energy expenditure with 
rest, and be generally fit for your wartime job. 


Nutrition Programs in the Making 50 cents 
EDITED BY MARION LERRIGO McWILLIAMS 


Practical questions on how to start a nutrition 
program. For Y.W.C.A.’s and other com- 
munity organizations. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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stingy with the voice, but rather let it out and 

At first this type of practice will seem unnatural, 4 
constant emphasis upon openness and relaxation 
throat and tongue, distinctness of enunciation, wit 
better use of the resonators will lead to a habitual 
better voice. The voice used in speaking to a perso, 
face to face, it should be remembered, does not nell 
be opened up and projected as much as the voice of a 
‘on the drill field or in the open air; the voice should be 
adapted to the demand of the moment. : 


share jt 
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Health Education Fables 


(Continued from Page 191) 





ences might well differ, the basic principle can eas 
be applied to other cultures. The same idea of deriving 
the vehicle from the lore known to the audience wou) 
also apply in designing material for varying age groups 

Furthermore, because apparently this method stirs, 
deeper interest than mere factual presentation, it cay 
be supposed that it stimulates further thought in th 
audience, thus making it more receptive to healt 
teaching in general. 


Summary 


A different type of public health literature has beey 
presented. Its chief point of departure from the usw 
is its integral relationship with the culture patterns of 
the audience. It has been tried as part of the public ed. 
ucational campaigns in the schools of Peru and Brazi 
and is being widely applied in Costa Rica. n 





Soccer for Girls 


(Continued from Page 201) 


up at mid-field with three squads working toward one 
goal and the other three toward the other goal. After 
each individual has had an opportunity to dribble the 
ball, work in two’s from each squad. One girl ma 
dribble the ball a short distance, then pass to the other 
girl who runs parallel with her but about four to five 
feet from her. They may continue this dribbling and 
passing until within approximately ten feet of the goal; 
then when the ball is passed it is kicked for a goal 
This gives an opportunity to kick for goal while ball’s 
in motion. Note that instruction on passing the lal 
and kicking should be given previously. Then add ar 
other player and take the dribbling, passing, and kick 
ing with three; follow this formation by five’s. Wher 
taken by five’s the entire width of the field should k 
used for this is now a game situation with the forward 
line. 


VERY girl should have a chance to have a part # 
trial in each formation before the next is intto 
duced. After the fundamentals of blocking the ball have 
been given, this same forward line formation practit 
may be used with the addition of a goal-keeper. Thet 
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Fitness for Today and Tomorrow 


Depends upon 


A Contribution to that end by 
three great health authorities 


Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell 
Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams 
Dr. William L. Hughes 


The Health of Our Nation 


Complete health series, Grades One to Twelve 
High School Series 
Adventures in Growing Up $1.60 
Being Alive—Human Structure and Functions $1.60 
Health Problems—How to Solve Them .$1.52 


Sound Health Education 


in Today’s Schools 


American 
Book 
Company 








the forward line should continue to dribble, pass, and 
kick the ball until a goal is made or the goal-keeper has 
passed the ball out of the penalty area. The next step 
is to add the two fullbacks, using the same procedure. 
This is then followed by adding halfbacks. A build-up 
of this kind gradually leads the girls into a real game 
situation without confusing them with the entire team 
at the beginning, the playing of certain positions, and 
trying to remember the rules and proper form all at 
the same time. An approach of this kind to the game 
of soccer has proved to be very successful in the de- 
veloping of good soccer technique in a comparatively 
short period of time. It must be remembered that a 
beginner should start immediately to develop the skill 
of controlling the ball equally well with both feet. Be- 
ginners often become embarrassed and lose courage 
when they kick and miss the ball, which is almost al- 
ways due to their taking their eyes off the ball just be- 
fore kicking. Thus it is wise to remind the girls con- 
stantly to keep their eyes on the ball. Another point 
in coaching which is important for beginners is that 
they must keep the weight forward on the balls of the 
feet. Perhaps the most common fault of beginners is 
attempting to kick the ball at all times with the toes of 
the foot. Learning to control the ball with the instep 
rather than the toes alone develops greater skill and 
accuracy in passing and kicking. 


Too many times it seems that we, as teachers, are 
content to end our teaching after the game has been 
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presented and the fundamentals taught. This is the 
point where the game of soccer can be made more in- 
teresting. Presenting offensive and defensive tactics 
is just an added motivation to the class. Forming of 
teams by classifying the girls according to their ability 
to prevent unbalanced teams and then presenting the 
opportunity for competition appeals greatly to their in- 
terests. Teams should be encouraged to work out their 
own plays, having definite plays from the kick-off, the 
throw-in, a free kick, a corner kick, etc. 

” Soccer can be an equally satisfying activity with 
small groups by cutting down the number of players. 
The game is modified but still affords good and ex- 
hilarating activity. The forward line may be cut down 
to three, using only the two fullbacks and goal keeper 
as the defensive players. In this case the size of the 
field should also be reduced. 


Soccer does not necessarily have to be an outdoor 
activity. Preferably it should be played outside be- 
cause of its swift running and the hard kicking of the 
ball but in modified form it can be played indoors. 
When played indoors the ball should be somewhat de- 
flated to slow it down and also make it easier to con- 
trol. If played in a small gymnasium, the players 
should be reduced as mentioned above for small groups. 
A pair of jumping standards or standards for wolley- 
ball make excellent improvised goal posts. 

If the maximum interest is to be created in soccer 
the conditions for playing should be as ideal as pos- 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1944. Summer Session 


Six Weeks __- _..._.June 26-August 4 


Courses for Teachers of Health and 
Physical Education 


Teaching Elementary School Physical Edu- 
cation, Techniques of Program Building, 
Advanced Principles and Techniques of 
Teaching, Philosophical Bases of Health 
and Physical Education. 


For bulletins and information, address 


Director, Summer Sessions 
Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 




















DANCE MAGAZINE 


® New monthly features on the dancer 
in schools and colleges ® Every phase of 
dance covered ® Keeps you up with the 
latest ideas and movements * Special 
ice and roller skating features. 


Send in your subscriptions today. 
One year (12 issues) $3.00 





Celebrate National Dance 
Week 


MAY 1 - MAY 8 


A non commercial, non political promo- 
tion of dancing. Write to Dance Maga- 
zine for plans and details. 











DANCE MAGAZINE 
520 West 34th St., Dept. H, New York 1, N. Y. 
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sible. 


A smooth playing field, distinct finip 
field, regulation goal posts, and proper inflati 
ball should be provided. 

Various objectives may be realized in the Partic 
tion in soccer. The following are some of the objee 
tives that have been found to produce Satisfactory 1, 
sults: physical objectives such as_ speed, endurap 
muscular tone, organic stimulation, agility, CoOrding. 
tion; social objectives such as courage, Cooperatj 
initiative, responsibility, sacrifice, sportsmanship, loyal. 
ty, respect for others and honesty. These Objectives 
will not come out of soccer of and by themselves » 
out of any other activity, but will be in direct proper. 
tion to the leadership of the instructor. 


& Of the 
ON Of the 


From the above statements an attempt has bee 
made to show that soccer as a physical fitness activity 
should have a justifiable place in the curriculyy 
However, soccer should not be thought of as valuable 
only during the present emergency but rather as, 
most desirable and valuable activity in a well rounded 


program of physical education. uw 
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Visual Health Education 


(Centinued from Page 189) 





appear on this board, which last summer was dupl- 
cated in Spanish as part of the Food for Health e. 
hibit (Alimentos Para La Salud) for the Mexicay 
Government. 


Associated with the play instinct in the Museum 
visitor participation technique is “self education.” The 
Posture Lady is a jointed profile figure, controlled by 
a foot treadle. As the treadle is depressed, the figure 
slowly straightens up into good posture. When the 
visitor removes foot-pressure, the Posture Lady again 
slumps. This is a real moving picture that can be re 
peated over and over again to the visitor’s complete 
satisfaction. 

A working model is twice as fascinating when it can 
be started and stopped at will. The “visitor participa 
tion” theory takes advantage of every human being’s 
play instinct—a human element familiar to physica 
education instructors, who know through experienc 
that it can be effectively directed into education char- 
nels. 




















Although the Health Museum’s stress on visual 
means implies direct personal contact, this is not the 
limit of its educational program. Through the printed 
and the spoken word, health messages are constantly 
reiterated. In addition to press and radio information 
traveling exhibits, built in the Museum’s workshops, 
carry specific health education into many of the states 
and into Canada. To date sixteen states have received 
loans of the traveling exhibits. Units available now fot 
loan to education groups include Biology (6 units); 
Alcoholism; Cancer; Conservation of Hearing (8 
units) ; Dental Health (3 units); Food for Health 
(10 units) ; Physical Education (includes posters and 
the Posture Lady) ; Social Hygiene (4 units) ; Tuber 
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GRADES III-VIII 


Authorship 

A multiple authorship that combines the skills of 
an expert in public health and health education 
with those of experienced teachers and of well- 
known writers for children. 


Illustrations 

Richly illustrated with drawings and photographs, 
each book was planned by a different artist. The 
variety and freshness of both colored and black 
and white illustrations keep children’s interest 


at a high level. 


Teacher’s Guides 


Help teachers in their daily classroom use of the 
texts, lay out the plan for the complete health 
education program, and furnish real inservice 
training for young teachers. 


| Health Safety Growth 


BY 
C. E. TURNER 
GRACE T. HALLOCK 
FRANCES W. CLOUGH 
GRACE V. CURL 
JUANITA McD. MELCHIOR 
C. E. BURTON 
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GROWING UP 
KEEPING SAFE AND WELL 
GAINING HEALTH 


CLEANLINESS AND 
HEALTH PROTECTION 


WORKING FOR COMMUN- 
ITY HEALTH 


BUILDING HEALTHY 
BODIES 


Teacher’s Guides 




















i Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlan- 
D. C. HEATH & COMPANY: is tee Fiseined, Cale Unaden 








culosis (2 units). 

Promotional work among the younger generation is 
centered in the Junior Health Club. One of our staff 
members directs the energetic members in their week- 
ly meetings. Treasure hunts, quiz bees, pantomimes, 
plays—all teach health through action rather than re- 
cital. Such a program is especially successful with 
these eight- to sixteen-year-olds. 

At present the Museum is experimenting with 
courses in the field of professional health education in 
cooperation with schools and colleges. During August 
and September last year, 30 graduate students in public 
health from the University of North Carolina com- 
pleted the Museum course in Health Education 
Through Visual Means. One third of this class were 
physical education instructors. 

The Cleveland Health Museum has been open for 
free health education since November, 1940. Long 
ago, men and women concerned with the health of the 
community realized that health education cannot be ac- 
complished by sporadic “drives” or occasional lectures. 
Acomplete program is a day-in-day-out job, if the man 
in the street is to benefit. It was out of this knowledge 
that the first plans for a Health Museum in Cleveland 
sprang into existence. 

The development of health education through visual 
means began in Europe two decades ago. Started in 
Germany, it was quickly adopted by Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Russia—where perhaps more than any- 
where else, visual means to health education are util- 
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ized. It came to the United States in 1937, in the 
Hall of Man of the New York World’s Fair. 

The Cleveland Health Museum is not a collection of 
specimens under glass. There is seldom “an old man 
with a cane” hobbling through the galleries. Our vigor- 
ous visitors come for self-education. By doing and by 
seeing, they learn the philosophy of the Museum: 
“Health is not merely being free from disease—it 


means mentally and, physically at ease.” ne 


~_ 





Folk Dancing 
(Continued from Page 206) 


rially to the welfare of the state organization. Not 
only did these educational groups provide a group of 
enthusiastic and proficient dancers, but they were hosts 
son numerous occasions to the Federation groups, pro- 
viding a delightful setting on their individual campuses. 
Inversely, the friendship created between the educa- 
tional institutions and the conglomeration of folk 
dancers at large gave a real folk spirit to the festivals, 
thus serving to re-assert the joy and life in folk danc- 
ing. For the junior and high school students who par- 
ticipated an opportunity to gain a better perspective 
of folk dancing was presented, thus discounting the 
idea that folk dancing was for the child and the feeble. 

A surprising number of school teachers and recrea- 
tional leaders were members of various groups. Their 
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MOST IMPORTANT NOW! 


Today when everyone’s effort is’ vital to the nation’s war 
program,.our production is devoted entirely to the manufacture 
of summer weight flying suits for the U. S. Army Air Forces. 


That is why WINNER Athletic Suits for women are not 
available at the present time. 


We will resume our position 
of leadership in the manufac- 
ture of athletic clothes for 
women as soon as possible. 











E. B. MYERS CO. 


511 VENICE BOULEVARD, 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 


‘TRAINING BAGS »* 4 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
end QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
GOR DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
\o%\ INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOSESALE 


2 
er NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE « FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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presence indicated new converts in the future for 
dancing in light of their enthusiasm and interest. 
has already been observed that a number of recreatj 
and school teachers are conducting young 
groups in schools, clubs, and church groups 

out Northern California, using dances found Ponti 
with the Federation groups. 


Through the Federation it has been possible tO ge 
cure state-wide publicity through the medium Of the 
newspapers and radio. On many occasions photo. 
graphs with accompanying articles have been publishes 
in various newspapers, giving data concerning festivals 

The results were very discernible as far as the num. 
ber of spectators present at the festivals was concerned 
In fact, a retinue of inactive folk dancers followed the 
festivals and spread the good word. The curious gp. 
lookers that gathered at the festivals in response ty 
the color of the dancers became recruits for many 9 
the Federation groups. In the course of the program 
the host group would inform the audience of not oply 
its local program but that of the Federation as wel 
All dancers acted as “recruiting officers” at festivals 
inviting interested persons to their groups. At times 
members of the audience were encouraged to partig. 
pate in some of the simpler dances at the festivals, 

Many of the folk dance leaders, as well as groups, 
have been encouraged to help in the entertainment of 
men in the armed services, performing exhibitions and 
teaching dances. At the Federation meeting discus 
sions were held on the types of dances preferred by 
the soldiers, as well as other ideas pertinent to enter 
taining service men. 


One of the member groups, the Gate Swingers o 
San Francisco, has been visiting army camps in Cal- 
fornia, performing exhibitions and teaching American 
square dances. Many of the dance groups have been 
encouraged to perform for various lodges, clubs, and 
organizations, thus tending to popularize folk dancing. 


7. Cooperation in Groups.— The Federation has 
greatly facilitated the social relationships of member 
groups. Many of the dancers hold membership in a 
least two organizations and sometimes more. _Instruc 
tors and leaders in the various Federation groups have 
demonstrated their willingness to aid new groups in 
getting started or other groups wanting to learn new 
dances. At times, clubs have visited other groups en 
masse where they gave exhibitions and taught new 
dances. Practically all of the member groups have se 
aside registration fees to dancers who display a met 
bership card in another Federation group. This priv 
ilege has been enjoyed by the Federation and has 
led to increased contact by the different groups. The 
Federation has been particularly helpful in listing folk 
dance groups and their meeting nights for service met 
and newcomers from other states. To this exteil 
mimeographed copies of all Federation groups wil 
pertinent information as to meetings, officers, natutt 
of organization, etc., have been distributed to all groups 


The procurement of records has created a probles: 
that the Federation has tried to solve. Through dis 
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Still the Same High Quality 
Still the Same Low Price 


.- - MOORE GYM SUITS... 


Yes, in 1944 there will be a limited number of the same 
attractively styled, fine quality Moore Gym Suits at the 
same low prices you paid in '41, '42 and ‘43. While the 
Moore selection is not quite so varied as in previous years, 
there’s been no compromise on quality, no increase in 
price. In spite of war time shortages and difficulties, Moore 
Gym Suits are made of the same fine Gymcloth*, tested 


for fast color, sturdy wear and shrinkproof sizes. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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cussions at the meetings suggestions were brought for- 
ward as to sources of records. Arrangements were 
likewise made for cutting records from copies and 
records have been loaned from various groups. 

8. Encouraging Participation in Folk Dancing.—As 
the thread that binds folk dancers in Northern Cali- 
fornia, the Federation definitely has been profitable to 
its member groups as well as serving the folk-dancing 
movement. 

The Folk Dance Federation of California has a very 
fertile field in both the far northern and southern parts 
of the state. The many National groups in California, 
as well as the presence of pioneering communities of- 
fer a fertile field. Fundamentally, the Federation has 
demonstrated the values that will accrue in the asso- 
ciation of groups with a common interest. The found- 
ers have established an organization that is simply con- 
stituted and sufficiently elastic to avoid petty politics 
and restricting policies. In essence, the Folk Dance 
Federation of California is dedicated toward the growth 
and perpetuation of the folk arts. 





DUKE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 2, 1944, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for both men and women graduates of accred- 
ited schools of physical education or nursing. For 
the duration of the war selected applicants who have 
completed 60 college semester hours including credits 
in the sciences may be accepted. 


For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Migd. by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp.—1600 E. 25th S1., Los Angeles 11 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 


In the High Rockies at Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


July and August 
Modern Dance, Rhythmic Body Mechanics, Ballet, 
One Week Teachers Course Square Dancing 
Drama, Stage Production, Art, Music 
Horsemanship and Counsellor Training Courses—Pack Trips 
For information address: 


Portia Mansfield, 65 East 55th St. New York 22, N. Y. 
Tel.: W:2-1664 



















TEACHERS AND SUPVS. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN DEMAND 
Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service—Established 
1906. This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 


—S> — —— See FSS 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 








Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 





The world of tomorrow points to a new era 
the continents will be but stepping stones and f 
neighbors. The greater eradication of grog 
boundary lines by development in transporteaal 
communication offers a great Opportunity to } | 
acquainted with other cultures. 

This future wealth beckoning to the folk-dar 
groups exists within our national boundaries as wa 
The potentialities are present for the formation of stl 
regional, and national folk-dancing associations 9% 
organizations. The actual accomplishments are a ch 
lenge to the initiative of folk-dance leaders of Ames 
and their constituents. 
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